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Foreword 


The  countries  of  South  America  represent  an  important  export  market 
for  our  tobacco.  During  1961,  we  exported  3.4  million  pounds  of  leaf  to  them, 
valued  at  $3.  7  million.  In  addition,  we  sold  them  $18.  6  million  worth  of  cig- 
arettes. In  the  years  ahead,  the  demand  for  the  better  quality  cigarettes 
which  contain  U.S.  leaf  will  increase  as  the  economies  of  these  countries 
continue  to  improve. 

South  America  is  not  only  an  important  importer  of  tobacco,  but  an  im- 
portant exporter.  In  1961,  South  American  countries  sold  abroad  about  147 
million  pounds. 

This  report  is  the  first  in  a  series  to  be  published  on  the  tobacco  in- 
dustries in  various  areas  of  the  world.  It  is  based  on  studies  made  on  the 
spot  by  members  of  the  Tobacco  Division  and  the  U.  S.    agricultural  attaches. 


Hugh  C.    Kiger,   Director 
Tobacco  Division 
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SOUTH  AMERICA'S  TOBACCO   INDUSTRY 

By  LeRoy  Hodges,  Jr.,  and  John  B.  Parker,  Jr. 
Tobacco   Division 


Summary 

New  cigarette  factories  have  grown  up  near  Caracas,  Sao  Paulo,  and 
other  cities  across  South  America.  New  tobacco  farms  are  replacing  por- 
tions of  the  frontier  in  southern  Brazil  and  adjacent  areas  of  Argentina. 
Manufacturers  are  increasing  their  cigarette  output  considerably  faster  than 
the  world  average  rate  of  5  percent  annually,  although  South  America  is  still 
a  much  larger  market  for  imported  cigarettes  than  for  imported  leaf.  To 
supply  domestic  factories  and  larger  exports,  tobacco  production  is  expanding 
rapidly.  Almost  half  the  crop  consists  of  light  cigarette  tobaccos;  earlier  in 
the  century,   most  of  it  was  dark  air -cured. 

Except  for  Uruguay  and  the  Guianas,  South  America  has  become  self- 
sufficient   in  tobacco  production.     Uruguay  is  the  destination  for  over  half  the 
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U.  S.    leaf   exports   to   the    continent    since    all  of  its  cigarettes  are  made  from 
imported  leaf. 

A  small  quantity  of  U.  S.  leaf  is  imported  for  blending  in  cigarettes  by- 
all  South  American  countries  except  Brazil.  Farm  production  of  tobacco  is 
rapidly  expanding  in  Brazil,  primarily  because  of  the  growing  domestic  de- 
mand for  low -cost  cigarette  leaf.  Farmers  in  this  large  country  produce 
over  half  the  continent's  tobacco,  although  they  are  less  prosperous  than 
Venezuelan  tobacco  farmers.  With  this  exception  of  Venezuela*  with  higher 
farm  prices  for  tobacco  than  the  United  States  has,  the  price  for  leaf  tobacco 
usually  ranges  from  8  to  35  U.  S.    cents  per  pound  in  South  America. 

No  acreage  controls  or  allotments  exist  in  South  America.  A  farmer 
usually  grows  all  the  tobacco  he  can  contract  for  prior  to  planting  his  crop. 
However,  low  prices  and  the  lack  of  an  adequate  price  support  program  tend 
to  limit  tobacco  production.  Production  is  occasionally  prohibited  by  the  state 
in  certain  areas  where  the  quality  of  the  leaf  is  very  low  or  where  there  is 
serious  overproduction. 

Farmers  in  South  America  now  produce  almost  600  million  pounds  of 
tobacco  annually.    Over  half  the  total  is  used  in  cigarettes,   almost  20  million 


pounds  in  cigars,  and  over  15  million  pounds  in  cut  and  smoking  tobacco.  Over 
100  million  pounds  is  used  by  cottage  industries  for  the  preparation  of  "twist" 
tobacco.     About  150  million  pounds  was  exported  in  1961. 

Cigarette  factories  in  three  countries  —  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Colom- 
bia —  produce  over  80  percent  of  the  continent's  total  cigarette  output.  Since 
cigarette  manufacturers  in  these  three  countries  rely  on  local  farmers  for  all 
their  leaf,  South  America  imports  less  leaf  than  any  other  major  area.  Cig- 
arette factories  in  Brazil  and  Venezuela  are  very  modern  and  equipped  with 
the  newest  machines.  Some  older  factories  in  Bolivia  and  Peru  are  producing 
fewer  cigarettes  than  they  were  several  years  ago. 

In  1962,  Brazil  may  produce  80  billion  cigarettes  —  more  than  half  the 
total  for  all  South  America.  Factories  in  Venezuela,  Chile,  and  Uruguay  are 
also  rapidly  expanding  their  cigarette  output. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  tobacco  products  varies  widely  in  South 
America.  It  is  about  4  pounds  per  person  in  Brazil,  and  around  3  pounds  — 
the  world  average  —  in  Argentina,  Colombia,  French  Guiana,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela.  In  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Paraguay  where  there  is  a  large 
rural  Indian  population  the  per  capita  consumption  is  very  low. 

The  tobacco  farmers  of  South  America  are  developing  frontier  areas 
that  are  destined  to  become  great  agricultural  areas  of  the  future.  The  man- 
ufacture of  cigarettes  is  a  billion -dollar  industry  in  South  America,  and  has  a 
tremendous  potential  for  expansion. 


Argentina 

— big   importer  of  the  past  with  renewed   potential 

Argentine  leaf  imports  are  rising,  but  are  unlikely  to  reach  the  level  of 
the  1920's,  when  Argentina  was  one  of  the  largest  foreign  markets  outside 
Europe.  During  1925-29,  Argentina  imported  about  24  million  pounds  of  leaf 
annually  from  all  sources  compared  with  the  3.  5  million  in  I960  and  an  aver- 
age of  only  0.  3  million  pounds  during  1955-59.  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
have  traditionally  been  the  major  suppliers.  The  growing  popularity  of  U.S. 
cigarettes  indicates  the  desire  among  smokers  for  more  flavor  and  aroma, 
obtained  by  blending  certain  types  of  imported  leaf  with  the  domestic  tobacco. 

Tobacco  consumption  in  Argentina  would  probably  increase  if  larger 
leaf  imports  for  blending  were  permitted.  During  the  1940's,  cigarette  con- 
sumption grew  at  the  rate  of  almost  7  percent  annually,  compared  with  less 
than   2   percent    since    1952  when  leaf  imports  have  been  drastically  reduced. 


Production.  — Tobacco  farmers  in  northern  Argentina  —  where  almost 
all  the  tobacco  is  grown  —  have  markedly  expanded  production  over  the  last 
50  years.  In  the  1920's,  they  produced  about  15  million  pounds  annually  and 
supplied  less  than  half  the  country's  tobacco  requirements;  today,  they  sup- 
ply over  95  percent,  and  in  1961  had  an  extremely  large  crop  of  103  million 
pounds. 

The  production  of  flue -cured  tobacco  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
decade  while  that  of  other  types  has  grown  at  a  slower  rate.  Seeds  were  orig- 
inally imported  from  the  United  States.  Farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Salta,  a 
city  in  northern  Argentina,  grow  over  half  the  flue -cured  crop,  although 
growers  inMisiones,  a  Province  between  Paraguay  and  Brazil,  are  expanding 
production  of  this  type  more  rapidly.  Most  of  the  flue -cured  tobacco  is  used 
in  manufacturing  cigarettes. 

Argentine  tobacco  farmers  receive  an  equivalent  of  35  to  40  U.  S.  cents 
per  pound  for  flue -cured  and  only  22-24  cents  for  burley.  The  price  per 
pound  for  the  small  amount  of  oriental  tobacco  grown  is  much  higher.  The 
quality  of  flue -cured  tobacco  is  improving  and  has  excellent  color  although  it 
still  lacks  body  and  flavor. 

The  1961  flue -cured  crop  of  about  29  million  pounds  accounted  for  most 
of  the  light  tobacco  used  in  cigarettes.  About  10  million  pounds  of  a  native 
type  of  light  air-cured  tobacco,  "Criollo  Salteno",  were  produced  in  1961, 
mostly  in  Salta  Province.  It  has  a  pleasant  aroma  and  excellent  burn  and  a 
color  similar  to  burley  in  the  United  States. 

Burley  and  a  small  amount  of  oriental  tobacco  are  also  grown  in  Salta. 
Some  Maryland -type  tobacco  is  grown  in  Misiones  Province. 

Most  of  the  darker  types  of  tobacco  are  grown  on  the  sandy  soils  in 
Corrientes  Province,  between  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  Rivers,  and  the  ad- 
joining Province  of  Misiones.  "Criollo",  "Kentucky",  "Bahia",  and  "Havana" 
are  some  of  the  dark  types  of  tobacco  grown  in  this  northeastern  area  of  Ar- 
gentina. The  production  of  dark  tobacco  has  continued  upward  in  Misiones, 
but  has  fluctuated  considerably  from  year  to  year  in  Corrientes,  which  still 
grows  over  h?.li  the  dark  tobaccos. 

The  yield  per  acre  has  remained  between  800  and  950  pounds  per  acre 
over  the  last  decade.  Most  of  the  increased  production  has  resulted  from 
greater  acreage  and  the  establishment  of  new  tobacco  farms,  especially  in 
Misiones  Province. 

The  prices  paid  to  farmers  in  Argentina  are  usually  less  than  half  those 
received  for  tobacco  in  the  United  States.  However,  the  costs  of  curing 
equipment,    land,    and  labor    are   much   less.      Although  the  latitude  of  Argen- 


tina's  tobacco  growing  area  is  similar  to  Georgia's,  Argentine  planting,  grow- 
ing, and  harvesting  seasons  are  the  reverse  of  those  in  Georgia  since  Argen- 
tina is  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Leaf  Imports.  — In  1923,  Argentina  was  one  of  the  world's  12  leading 
tobacco  markets,  with  imports  exceeding  28  million  pounds.  It  remained  the 
leading  tobacco  importer  in  South  America  until  1951  when  a  national  policy 
of  self-sufficiency  began. 

The  need  for  certain  types  of  tobacco  in  blending  caused  Argentine  man- 
ufacturers to  import  more  leaf  in  I960  than  the  entire  previous  decade.  Most 
of  the  imports  in  I960  were  from  Brazil,  and  most  of  the  1961  arrivals  were 
from  Greece.  In  1962,  however,  manufacturers  are  demanding  that  they  be 
permitted  to  import  about  2  million  pounds  of  U.  S.  tobacco,  compared  with 
52  thousand  pounds  in  1961. 

The  trend  toward  better  quality  light  cigarettes  in  Argentina  is  likely  to 
cause  considerably  larger  imports  of  flue -cured,  burley,  and  oriental  tobacco 
in  the  future.  Since  Argentine  farmers  produce  a  large  crop  of  flue -cured 
tobacco,   imports  are  likely  to  be  limited  to  high  quality  leaf  of  this  type. 

The  volume  of  imported  cigarettes  arriving  in  Buenos  Aires  has  been 
on  an  upward  trend  since  1957,  and  the  United  States  has  been  the  chief  sup- 
plier. Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Uruguay  are  also  important 
suppliers. 

Argentina  was  one  of  the  world's  largest  cigar  importers  prior  to  the 
world  depression  of  the  1930's.  In  1930,  total  cigar  imports  reached  1.5  mil- 
lion pounds,  with  arrivals  from  Italy  exceeding  1.  2  million  pounds.  Recent 
cigar  imports  have  seldom  exceeded  2,000  pounds,  and  were  supplied  by  the 
United  States  and  Cuba. 

Leaf  Exports.  — Argentine  leaf  exports  are  on  an  upward  trend.  They 
totaled  5.  1  million  pounds  in  I960,  3.  1  million  during  1955-59,  and,  during 
the  prewar  period  and  several  years  in  the  early  1950's,  were  less  than 
100,000  pounds  annually. 

Most  of  the  tobacco  is  exported  to  European  countries.  Over  the  last 
decade  more  tobacco  has  been  exported  to  Belgium  than  to  any  other  country, 
although  France  was  the  largest  market  in  1954,  1955,  and  I960.  Leaf  ex- 
ports in  I960  to  France  were  about  2.5  million  pounds,  Belgium  1.  1  million 
pounds,  Morocco  0.  5  million  pounds,  and  Uruguay  0.  3  million  pounds.  The 
neighboring  countries  —  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  Chile  —  are  occasionally  a 
market  for  small  quantities.  In  1959  the  United  States,  Bulgaria,  and  Tunisia 
were  relatively  new  markets  for  small  quantities  of  Argentine  tobacco.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  Spanish  Africa  were  important  markets  about  15  years  ago, 
but  no  Argentine  tobacco  is  now  exported  to  these  markets. 


Dark  tobacco  grown  in  Misiones  Province  accounted  for  most  of  the 
I960  exports.  Less  than  200,  000  pounds  of  dark  tobacco  from  Salta  Province 
were  exported.  Small  quantities  of  Maryland  tobacco  were  exported  to  Bel- 
gium and  Switzerland.  Samples  of  flue -cured  tobacco  were  shipped  to  West 
Germany. 

Argentine  tobacco  exports  are  expected  to  increase  in  the  future  be- 
cause: 

•  Production  is  increasing  and  new  fields  of  this  crop  are  rapidly 
covering  the  frontier  in  Misiones  Province. 

•  Prices  of  Argentine  tobacco  are  attractive  to  foreign  buyers  and 
the  quality  and  aroma  are  apparently  improving. 

•  The  occurrence  of  the  fungus  disease,  blue  mold,  in  Europe  has 
lessened  the  supply  of  dark  tobaccos  and  some  importers  are 
likely  to  desire  more  Argentine  leaf  to  fill  the  gap. 

Argentina  exported  about  50,  000  pounds  of  cigarettes  to  Uruguay  in 
I960,    although  prior  to  1959  total  cigarette  exports  were  insignificant. 

Cigar  exports  are  now  at  a  low  level,  although  in  the  mid- 1 940' s  they 
were  about  50,  000  pounds  annually,  with  most  of  the  shipments  destined  for 
Spain  and  the  United  States. 

Shift  to  Light  Cigarettes.  — Light  cigarettes  now  account  for  about  50 
percent  of  the  22  billion  to  23  billion  pieces  smoked  annually.  In  1943  the 
black  cigarettes  accounted  for  close  to  85  percent  of  the  13  billion  consumed. 
The  shift  to  light  cigarettes  is  likely  to  continue,  and  imported  U.  S.  ciga- 
rettes are  becoming  increasingly  popular.  They  sell  for  about  35  U.S.  cents 
per  pack  of  20,  while  most  Argentine  brands  are  at  least  10  cents  per  pack 
lower  in  price. 

Since  imports  of  U.  S.  tobacco  for  blending  were  severely  restricted  in 
the  early  1950' s,  cigarette  consumption  has  not  increased  appreciably,  and 
during  1959  and  I960  there  was  an  actual  decline.  Argentina's  total  cigarette 
use  in  I960  was  less  than  1  percent  greater  than  the  volume  in  1956,  while 
cigarette  sales  in  the  rest  of  South  America  increased  about  29  percent  in 
only  5  years.  If  more  U.S.  burley  and  flue-cured  tobacco  were  imported  for 
blending,  sales  of  Argentine  cigarettes  should  increase.  There  is  the  possi- 
bility that  manufacturers  would  even  use  more  Argentine  tobacco  annually  if 
more  U.  S.  leaf  was  imported  to  improve  the  cigarettes.  A  rise  of  8  percent 
in  cigarette  consumption  in  1962  would  result  in  Argentine  manufacturers 
using  about  5  million  additional  pounds  of  leaf. 


Cigar  consumption  has  declined  slightly  since  1955,  although  the  prewar 
levels  were  about  twice  the  present  volume  of  2.  4  million  pounds  annually. 
Practically  all  the  cigars  are  now  made  in  Argentina,  compared  with  only 
about  75  to  80  percent  in  the  1930's  when  Italy  was  a  large  supplier.  Many  of 
the  cigars  still  resemble  Italian  cigars  today.  Many  small  cigars  and  ciga- 
rillos  are  sold  by  the  tobacco  shops.  The  consumption  of  cut  and  smoking 
tobacco  has  been  on  a  slight  downward  trend  during  recent  years,  and  the  de- 
cline would  probably  have  been  greater  if  cigarette  sales  had  been  more  im- 
pressive. 

Cigarettes  account  for  about  84.3  percent  of  the  total  tobacco  consump- 
tion; cut  tobacco,  10.  9  percent;  cigars,  3.  9  percent;  and  other  products,  .  9 
percent. 

The  Argentines  consume  60  million  to  70  million  pounds  of  tobacco 
products  annually.  However,  their  per  capita  consumption  of  about  3  pounds 
is  declining. 

Urbanization,  industrial  progress,  agricultural  expansion,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  oil  should  enable  the  people  to  increase  their  income  and  help  the 
government  to  obtain  a  more  favorable  currency  exchange  position.  These 
factors  favor  greater  demand  for  tobacco  products,  although  the  price  and 
characteristics  of  brands  offered  must  please  the  smoker. 

Taxation.  —The  import  duty  on  unmanufactured  leaf  tobacco  is  only  8 
U.  So  cents  per  pound  but  there  is  currently  a  surcharge  of  250  percent  ad 
valorem.  These  taxes,  together  with  the  extremely  high  bandroll  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes, usually  represent  around  66  percent  of  the  total  price  of  the  cigarettes. 
In  the  case  of  quality  cigarettes  made  entirely  of  U.  S.  tobaccos,  the  price  per 
pack  would  be  approximately  $1.  20. 

In  January  1962  the  surcharge  on  imported  cigarettes  was  slashed  from 
150  percent  ad  valorem  to  20  percent  for  a  trial  period  of  6  months.  At  the 
same  time  the  bandroll  tax  was  reduced  to  60  percent. 

In  view  of  the  above  tax  reductions  on  imported  cigarettes  it  is  hoped 
that  some  relief  will  eventually  be  given  to  imported  unmanufactured  tobacco. 


Bolivia 

— important  importer  of  smoking  tobacco  in   bulk 


For  the  last  decade,  Bolivia  has  imported  about  half  a  million  pounds  of 
tobacco  annually.     The    United  States   usually   supplies  over  90  percent  of  the 


leaf  and  tobacco  products.  Argentina  and  Brazil  occasionally  send  some  leaf 
and  a  few  cigarettes.  In  19&0  the  United  States  exported  573,000  pounds  of 
smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  to  Bolivia,  but  only  6,  000  pounds  of  leaf.  Most  of  the 
smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  is  blended  with  Bolivian  leaf  in  the  manufacture  of 
American -type  cigarettes. 

About  2  million  pounds  of  dark  sun-cured  tobacco  is  grown  annually  in 
the  highland  areas  of  Santa  Cruz,  Chuguisaca,  and  Tarija.  Tobacco  is  grown 
on  small  plots  as  a  supplementary  crop,  and  most  of  it  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cigarettes,  although  some  is  used  in  snuff  and  smoking  and  chew- 
ing tobacco. 

Cigarette  factories  are  located  in  La  Paz,  Sucre,  and  Cochalamba. 
From  about  1955  to  1959,  cigarette  consumption  declined,  but  in  I960  it  rose 
slightly,  although  total  tobacco  consumption  at  2.  3  million  pounds  was  still 
considerably  below  the  3  million  pounds  used  in  1954.  Most  of  the  cigarette 
consumption  occurs  in  the  cities,  where  the  wages  received  by  miners 
strongly  influence  per  capita  consumption  of  tobacco  products.  A  few  rural 
areas  are  prospering  from  agricultural  expansion  and  the  discovery  of  oil  but 
most  of  the  country  outside  the  mining  centers  offers  little  optimism  to  in- 
creased cigarette  sales.  The  use  of  pipe  and  roll-your-own  tobacco  is  likely 
to  remain  the  chief  methods  of  tobacco  consumption  for  the  rural  population, 
which  comprises  over  70  percent  of  Bolivia's  3.  5  million  people. 


Brazil 

— growing  tobacco   consumer 

If  1962  expansion  plans  of  Brazilian  cigarette  manufacturers  develop, 
total  tobacco  consumption  may  approach  300  million  pounds.  Also,  if  the  ra- 
pid growth  in  cigarette  consumption  continues,  Brazil  will  be  the  Free  World's 
second  largest  consumer  of  tobacco  in  a  few  years,  ranking  next  to  the  United 
States. 

Although  tobacco  consumption  may  be  growing  by  20  million  pounds  a 
year,  this  large  country  with  70  million  people  and  a  relatively  high  per  cap- 
ita consumption  of  tobacco,  imports  no  cigarette  leaf.  Farmers  in  southern 
Brazil  have  sharply  expanded  their  production  of  cigarette  tobacco,  especial- 
ly flue -cured,  to  meet  the  growing  demand  by  cigarette  manufacturers.  Since 
farm  prices  are  still  less  than  one -third  the  U.S.  level,  Brazilian  cigarette 
manufacturers  use  all  domestic  leaf.  The  production  of  cigar  tobacco  was 
relatively  stable  until  recently  when  exports  began  to  increase.  The  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  "twist"  tobacco  have  declined  slightly,  although  this 
type  still  accounts  for  about  one-third  the  country's  consumption. 
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Tobacco  Production. — Brazilian  tobacco  production  reached  334  million 
pounds  during  the  latest  harvest  (1961)  and  is  likely  to  increase  in  the  future. 
Yields  increased  significantly  in  1961,  especially  in  southern  Brazil  where 
most  of  the  cigarette  tobacco  is  grown.  The  major  types  of  tobacco  har- 
vested include   flue -cured,   burley,   native    air -cured,    twist,    and   cigar   leaf. 

Brazil  produces  more  tobacco  than  all  the  rest  of  South  America  com- 
bined. It  is  the  world's  fifth  largest  tobacco  producer  and  may  soon  move  up 
to  fourth  place.  The  United  States,  Mainland  China,  India,  and  the  USSR  are 
the  only  countries  that  now  produce  more  tobacco  than  Brazil.  However,  pro- 
duction in  the  USSR  has  dropped  below  400  million  pounds  because  of  a  de- 
clining trend,  while  Brazilian  tobacco  production  is  increasing.  If  the  upward 
trend  in  cigarette  manufacture  continues,  farmers  will  be  awarded  larger  con- 
tracts by  cigarette  companies  to  grow  additional  light  tobacco. 

Flue -Cured  Crop.  — The  family -type  farms  in  southern  Brazil  have 
more  than  doubled  their  production  of  flue -cured  tobacco  in  the  last  decade. 
With  the  exception  of  1959,   production  has  moved  upward  since  1946. 

Total  production  in  1961  of  123  million  pounds  was  about  10  times  the 
immediate  prewar  level  of  about  12.5  million  pounds.  The  most  striking 
gains  occurred  in  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's. 

Most  of  the  flue -cured  crop  is  grown  in  the  central  and  northwestern 
portions  of  Rio  Grande  Do  Sul,  and  the  State  of  Santa  Catarina.  Many  farm- 
ers who  are  descendants  of  German,  Italian,  and  Polish  immigrants  have 
established  their  own  farms  with  75  to  100  acres  of  land.  They  grow  about  4 
to  5  acres  of  tobacco  and  have  greatly  increased  their  yields  recently.  Some 
farmers  have  yields  in  excess  of  1,500  pounds  per  acre  and  receive  a  price 
of  about  14  U.S.    cents  per  pound. 

The  major  portion  of  the  flue -cured  crop  is  Amarillo,  a  dark,  heavy, 
neutral  type  of  tobacco,  and  its  production  has  increased  sharply.  The 
Virginia-type   accounts    for   only   4  to    5   percent   of  the  total  flue -cured  crop. 

The  quality  and  aroma  of  Brazilian  flue-cured  tobacco  are  improving. 
In  Rio  Grande  Do  Sul  the  crop  is  produced  on  heavy  soils  rather  than  sandy 
soils,  on  which  the  quality  would  be  higher  but  the  yield  lower.  Rio  Grande 
Do  Sul  has  replaced  Bahia  as  the  leading  tobacco  producing  State. 

There  is  no  acreage  or  marketing  control  for  tobacco  in  Brazil.  Farm- 
ers receive  credit  and  seed  fromlarge  tobacco  companies  which  buy  their  to- 
bacco on  contract  and  give  them  technical  and  scientific  advice  during  the 
planting  and  harvesting  seasons. 

The  Brazilian  Government  is  increasing  its  service  to  the  farms 
through  expanded  research  programs. 


Burley  production  has  remained  around  3.  5  million  pounds  annually. 
Most  of  the  burley  is  grown  in  Rio  Grande  Do  Sul  and  Santa  Catarina  on  dark 
soils.    It  is  heavier  and  darker  and  lacks  the  smoking  qualities  of  U.S.  burley. 

A  considerable  volume  of  mild  dark  air -cured  tobacco  is  also  produced 
in  Rio  Grande  Do  Sul.  Another  kind  of  cigarette  leaf  developed  in  southern 
Brazil  is  a  red,  light  air -cured  type  of  tobacco.  About  25  million  pounds  of 
the  air-cured  types  were  produced  in  1961. 

A  small  volume  of  flue -cured 
and  air -cured  tobacco  is  exported, 
primarily  to  Spain,  Argentina,  and 
Uruguay. 

Cigar  and  Twist  Tobacco.  — 
Production  gains  in  cigar  and  twist 
tobacco  have  been  less  than  those 
for  cigarette  tobacco  in  the  Tem- 
perate Zone  farther  south.  These 
two  types  of  dark  air -cured  tobac- 
co accounted  for  most  of  the  Bra- 
zilian production  prior  to  World 
War  II. 

The  cultivation  of  cigar  tobacco 
was  introduced  intoBahia  by  Dutch 
planters  in  the  18th  century.  Ba- 
hia  is  the  leading  producer  of  cigar 
tobacco  today,  although  Seriqipe 
and  Rio  Grande  Do  Sul  produce  a 
small  volume.  Crus  das  Almas  is 
the  chief  center  of  cigar  wrapper 
production  in  Bahia,  and  a  pros- 
perous city  because  of  recent  ex- 
cellent prices.  Most  of  the  cigar 
tobacco  is  grown  on  estates  near 
the  tropical  coast  of  Bahia,  with  a 
concentration  within  a  50 -mile  radius  of  San  Salvador.  Over  90  percent  of 
the  crop  is  grown  for  delivery  to  export  companies.  Export  prices  in  1 96 1 
for  Mata  Fina  wrapper  ranged  between  91  and  136  U.S.  cents  per  pound. 
Farm  prices  for  cigar  filler  have  increased  recently.  Farmers  now  get  20 
to  30  U.  S.    cents  per  pound  depending  upon  the  type  and  quality. 

Tobacco  consumers  in  the  rural  areas  of  interior  Brazil  mainly  use  a 
type  of  tobacco  called  "twist".  Most  of  it  is  grown  in  Minas  Gerais  where  it 
is  air-cured.    This  dark  tobacco  is  delivered  in  long  coils  by  farmers  to  local 


Twist  tobacco,  Santana,  Brazil.  This  dark  air- 
cured  tobacco,  sold  in  long  coils  for  roll-your- 
own  cigarettes,  pipes,  and  chewing,  is  widely 
used     in    rural    areas     of    the     Brazilian      interior. 
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markets   where    it  is  sold  by  weight  for  use  in  roll-your-own  cigarettes,   pipe 
smoking,    and  chewing,, 

About  110  million  pounds  of  "twist"  tobacco  were  produced  in  196 1, 
compared  with  99  million  pounds  in  1959.  Its  cultivation  and  use  are  very 
popular  among  Brazilians  of  Portuguese  or  Indian  origin.  Yields  have 
remained  between  620  to  650  pounds  per  acre  in  recent  years.  Prices  are 
usually   less   than    10    U.  S.    cents    per   pound   for   the   delivered   rolls  of  twist. 

Exports.  — Brazil  is  currently  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  cigar- 
type  tobacco.  Exports  reached  106  million  pounds  in  1961  following  a  decade 
of  comparatively  low  levels.  During  the  1935-39  period,  total  exports  aver- 
aged 71.7  million  pounds  annually.  They  reached  a  peak  of  116.6  million 
pounds  in  1946  when  Spain  and  France  purchased  38  million  and  24  million 
pounds,    respectively,   to  replenish  low  stocks. 

As  European  tobacco  importers  built  up  their  stocks  of  dark  air -cured 
tobacco  for  cigars  and  dark  cigarettes,  Brazilian  leaf  exports  began  to  de- 
cline.    Now  they  are  rising  again  because  of  the  following  reasons: 

•  Cigar  consumption  and  the  use  of  cigar  tobacco  are  rising  in 
Northern  Europe  and  sales  of  dark  cigarettes  are  larger  in 
France  and  Spain. 

•  Many  other  sources  of  dark  tobacco  have  become  less  important 
because  of  smaller  crops  and  political  disturbances. 

•  The  widespread  occurrence  of  blue  mold  in  Europe  has  reduced 
the  domestic  supply  of  dark  tobacco  in  several  countries.  The 
fear   of  its    occurrence   has    reduced  planting  in  other  countries. 

•  Brazilian  production  of  cigar  tobacco  has  increased,  and  most  of 
the  additional  volume  is  available  to  export. 

The  dip  in  exports  which  occurred  during  the  1950's  was  primarily  due 
to  the  loss  of  sales  to  Argentina,  which  was  a  market  for  10  million  to  15 
million  pounds  annually  for  the  15  years  prior  to  1950.  By  1951,  exports  to 
Argentina  dropped  to  2  million  pounds  and,  from  1952  to  1959,  Argentina  was 
only  a  token  market  —  for  less  than  half  a  million  pounds  annually. 

Brazilian  exports  of  dark  tobacco  to  Europe,  the  major  market  area, 
remained  relatively  steady  in  the  1950's  although  shipments  began  to  pick  up 
in  I960.  About  90  percent  of  the  exports  consists  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco, 
mostly  the  cigar  type. 

Spain,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  usually  take  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds    of  Brazil's   tobacco   exports.       Throughout  the   years,    these    markets 
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have  alternated  for  the  No.  1  position.  Germany  was  the  leading  prewar 
market  and  in  1961  it  was  again  the  major  market  when  the  shipments  to 
East  and  West  Germany  are  combined.  Although  year-to-year  fluctuations 
are  quite  wide,  Spain  is  usually  a  market  for  about  15  million  pounds  of 
Brazilian  tobacco  annually.  Both  West  and  East  Germany  currently  import 
over  6  million  pounds  of  Brazilian  leaf,  and  the  Netherlands  is  normally  a 
market  for  over  13  million  pounds  annually. 

Brazil's  fourth  largest  European  market  is  Denmark,  which  usually 
takes  about  5  million  pounds.  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria  are  relatively  new 
markets  for  Brazilian  tobacco,  and  annually  take  0.5  to  1.0  million  pounds 
each.  Exports  to  North  Africa  have  increased  since  World  War  II.  Exports 
to  the  area  in  I960  included  Algeria,  2.  6  million  pounds;  Tunisia  and  Moroc- 
co 0.  6  million  pounds  each. 

Recent  shipments  to  Gibraltar  have  ranged  from  0.5  to  1.0  million 
pounds  annually,   although  most  of  it  is  reshipped  to  nearby  areas. 

Uruguay  and  the  United  States  are  the  most  important  markets  for  Bra- 
zilian tobacco  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Uruguay  is  usually  a  market  for 
2  million  to  3  million  pounds  of  cigarette  tobacco  and  the  United  States  buys 
varying  amounts  of  cigar  and  scrap  tobacco. 

The  United  States  imported  over  300,000  pounds  of  cigar  tobacco  from 
Brazil  in  both  I960  and  1961,  and  will  probably  import  substantially  more  in 
the  future  because  of  the  Cuban  situation. 

Imports.  —No  other  country  in  the  world  with  tobacco  consumption  ex- 
ceeding 250  million  pounds  annually  imports  so  little  tobacco  as  Brazil.  Since 
1953,  token  imports  have  been  less  than  160,000  pounds  annually,  with  the 
United  States  the  only  supplier.  Cigar  wrapper  for  quality  cigars  usually 
constitutes  the  total  volume  of  these  imports. 

Cigarettes  now  being  produced  in  Brazil  are  made  entirely  of  Brazilian 
tobaccos.  They  contain  practically  no  burley  tobacco,  as  there  is  only  a 
limited  production  of  burley  in  Brazil  and  its  cultivation  is  not  increasing  ap- 
preciably. The  cigarettes,  by  American  standards,  are  dry  and  lack  flavor. 
U.  S.  cigarettes  are  becoming  more  popular  in  Brazil  although  imports  are 
still  relatively  small.  The  country  is  a  potential  market  for  U.S.  burley  to- 
bacco if  consumer  preference  continues  to  swing  toward  the  American-type 
cigarette. 

Cigar  Exports.  — More  and  more  cigars  are  leaving  Bahia  for  foreign 
markets.  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  Germany  are  the  traditional  markets 
for  Brazilian  cigars.  However,  exports  have  recently  increased  to  the  United 
States,  Northern  Europe,  and  Argentina.     Exports  to  the  United  States  in  I960 
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of  393,000  pieces  were  more  than  double  the  165,000  pieces  in  1959.  Ship- 
ments to  the  Netherlands  in  I960  of  0.  9  million  pieces  were  triple  those  of 
the  previous  year.  The  export  of  about  6,800  pounds  to  East  Germany  consti- 
tuted the  largest  shipments  in  early  1961. 

Cigarette  Factories. — New  cigarette  factories  now  illuminate  the  sky  in 
many  Brazilian  cities  and  suburbs  where  darkness  prevailed  several  years 
ago.  Brazil  may  become  the  Free  World's  fifth  largest  cigarette  manufac- 
turer this  year.  Some  factories  are  working  overtime  to  meet  growing  de- 
mands by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  smokers.  Most  of  Brazil's  cigarettes 
are  produced  by  new  modern  factories  in  suburbs  near  the  towering  skyline  of 
Sao  Paulo,  South  America's  largest  industrial  center.  One  large  company 
with  its  headquarters  in  Sao  Paolo  produces  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  ciga- 
rette output.  It  is  now  building  a  big  new  cigarette  factory  in  nearby  Santa 
Catarina  with  a  capacity  of  about  9  billion  pieces  annually. 

The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  accounts  for  almost  half  the  country's  cigarette 
output.  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the  next  most  important  cigarette  manufacturer. 
The  States  of  Pernambuco  and  Minas  Gerais  produce  about  8  and  6  percent  of 
the  country's  cigarettes,   respectively. 

There  are  four  or  five  small  independent  factories  in  Sao  Paolo  and  a 
few  located  in  the  Amazon  Basin. 

The  largest  Brazilian  cigarette  company  has  distribution  depots  through- 
out the  country  and  a  complete  turnover  of  stocks  usually  occurs  within  15 
days.  They  sell  to  the  retailers  on  a  cash  basis  and  have  large  trucks  to  sup- 
ply small  retailers  in  the  back  areas  and  villages  not  on  the  main  roads.  This 
company  has  approximately  70  percent  of  the  cigarette  market. 

Cigar   Manufacturing.  — Close  to  80  percent  of  the  approximately  3  mil- 
lion pounds    of   Brazilian   cigars    are  made  in  Bahia.     Other  ranking  States  in 
cigar   manufacture    are    Santa   Catarina,   Rio  Grande  Do  Sul,   Rio   de    Janeiro, 
and  Sao  Paolo.    Some  cigar  wrappers  are  imported  from  the  United  States  for 
the  Bahia  cigar  factories. 

Many  small  cottage  tobacco  shops  prepare  various  versions  of  "twist" 
tobacco  in  Minas  Gerais. 

Most  of  the  pipe  and  cut  tobacco  is  manufactured  in  Sao  Paolo  and  Rio 
De  Janeiro.     It  usually  contains  a  high  percentage  of  Brazilian  burley. 

Tobacco  Consumption.  —Total  Brazilian  tobacco  consumption  probably 
exceeded  260  million  pounds  in  1961  and  is  increasing  from  6  to  9  percent 
annually.  An  estimated  157.  6  million  pounds  of  leaf  was  used  in  cigarette 
manufacture  last  year  compared  with  a  projection  of  176.4  million  pounds  for 
1962.  Cigarettes  now  account  for  about  60  percent  of  the  total  tobacco  con- 
sumption compared  with  only  41  percent  in  1951. 
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Cigarette  prices  are  relatively  low  and  per  capita  consumption  is  grow- 
ing. Brazilian  smokers  can  purchase  a  pack  of  cigarettes  for  prices  ranging 
from  8  to   15  U.  S.    cents  per  pack  of  20,    depending  upon  the  brand. 

Filter-tipped  cigarettes  are  fast  gaining  popularity  in  Brazil,  and  their 
percentage  of  total  is  rapidly  climbing.  One  popular  brand  is  completely 
Brazilian  —  in  tobacco,  paper,  and  filter-tip  —  and  is  even  produced  by  a 
cigarette  machine  made  in  Sao  Paulo. 

Most  of  the  brands  contain  about  75  percent  flue -cured,  20  percent  air- 
cured,  and  a  touch  of  burley  and  other  tobacco.  Mentholated  cigarettes  are 
becoming  increasingly  popular.  Almost  no  advertising  of  cigarettes  is  done 
in  Brazil  since  factories  are  struggling  to  supply  the  rapid  demand  for  ciga- 
rettes and  consider  advertising  expense  unnecessary. 

The  consumption  of  "twist"  tobacco  is  prevalent  in  rural  and  northern 
Brazil  where  the  low  prices  are  attractive  to  smokers.  "Twist"  tobacco  may 
be  used  for  roll-your-own  cigarettes,  pipe  smoking,  or  chewing.  The  price 
paid  at  the  retail  level  ranges  from  2  to  6  U.S.  cents  per  pound.  About  100 
million  pounds  of  "twist"  tobacco  is  now  consumed,  compared  with  118  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1951.  The  population  rise  in  northern  Brazil  where  incomes 
are  low  has  prevented  a  sharp  drop  in  "twist"  consumption.  The  shift  to  cig- 
arettes and  away  from  "twist"  tobacco  has  been  more  striking  in  Sao  Paulo 
and  States  further  south  where  industrial  and  agricultural  incomes  are 
higher. 

If  the  current  shift  to  cigarettes  continues  at  a  similar  rate,  over  70 
percent  of  the  Brazilian  tobacco  consumption  by  1965  will  consist  of  ciga- 
rettes. In  1961  the  average  Brazilian  15  years  of  age  and  over  smoked  about 
1,800  cigarettes  —  350  more  than  in  1958.  Per  capita  cigarette  consumption 
is  increasing  about  8  percent  annually.  The  population  is  increasing  by  al- 
most 1  million  annually.  These  factors  are  causing  the  tremendous  growth  in 
Brazilian  tobacco  consumption. 

Taxation.  —The  Federal  tax  on  cigarettes  is  55  percent  of  the  retail 
price  in  Brazil.  Tobacco  provides  an  equivalent  of  more  than  $200  million  in 
revenue  to  the  government. 

Additional  revenue  is  derived  from  the  14  percent  of  ad  valorem  export 
tax  on  tobacco. 

Importers  must  pay  ad  valorem  import  duty  of  39  percent  on  cigar 
wrappers  (84  U.S.  cents  average)  and  69  percent  on  other  unmanufactured 
tobacco  (53  U.S.    cents  average). 

Manufacturers  may  import  any  amount  of  U.  S.  tobacco  they  desire  by 
first  obtaining  an  import  license  to  cover  each  shipment. 
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British  Guiana 

—a   nonproducer  of  cigarette   tobaccos 

Georgetown  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  South  America  where  cigarettes 
are  made  completely  from  imported  tobacco.  The  small  population  of  500,000 
people    and   low    per    capita    consumption  limit  the    importance  of  the  market. 

Canada  has  displaced  the  United  States  as  the  chief  supplier  of  unmanu- 
factured tobacco.  Most  of  the  imports  consist  of  700,000  to  800,000  pounds 
of  flue -cured  tobacco  annually.  Imports  have  grown  slowly  since  1950  when 
they  totaled  650,000  pounds.  Imports  in  I960  by  source  and  in  thousands  of 
pounds  included  Canada,  357;  United  States,  135;  Southern  Rhodesia,  131;  and 
India,  117.  In  1957  the  United  States  was  the  leading  supplier  when  it  shipped 
323,000  pounds  to  Georgetown. 

Cigarette  imports  have  doubled  since  1954,  although  their  volume  is 
still  only  about  15,000  to  20,000  pounds  annually.  The  United  Kingdom  and 
United  States  are  the  chief  cigarette  suppliers.  The  United  Kingdom  also  an- 
nually supplies  about  6,  000  pounds  of  other  manufactured  tobacco. 

Nearly  1,000  pounds  of  cigars  are  imported  annually  from  the  Nether- 
lands and  nearby  Caribbean  Islands.  Some  tobacco  is  raised  and  consumed  in 
the  highlands  outside  commercial  channels.  An  attempt  to  cultivate  tobacco 
locally  on  a  commercial  scale  was  recently  abandoned. 


Chile 

— growing   market  for   U.S.   tobacco 

Exports  of  U.  S.  leaf  and  tobacco  products  to  Chile  reached  a  record  in 
1961,  and  current  trends  indicate  this  year  may  bring  further  gains.  During 
the  1950's,  Chile  was  a  relatively  small  and  seldom-noticed  market  for  about 
200,000  pounds  of  U.S.  tobacco  and  a  few  million  cigarettes  annually.  In 
1961,  U.S.  leaf  exports  to  Chile  reached  1.  1  million  pounds  and  cigarette  ex- 
ports exceeded  0.  5  million  pounds.  Exports  of  U.  S.  leaf  to  Chile  thus  far  in 
the  1960's  have  exceeded  the  total  of  the  previous  decade  and  cigarette  ex- 
ports are  already  almost  10  times  greater  than  the  total  for  the  previous 
decade. 

Chile  is  expected  to  continue  as  a  growing  market  for  U.  S.  tobacco 
because: 

•   Factory   utilization   of   U.  S.    tobacco   is    increasing    and   now    ex- 
ceeds  1  million  pounds  annually. 
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•  Total  consumption  of  tobacco  products  i*  rising  rapidly  after  1Z 
years  of  little  growth. 

•  Sales  of  American-type  cigarettes  have  exceeded  expectations 
and  a  high  percentage  of  U.  S.  tobacco  is  currently  used  to  give 
popular  selling  brands  desired  flavor  and  aroma. 

•  Incomes    are   increasing    and   cigarette  prices  are  not  excessive. 

•  The  urban  population  is  rapidly  expanding  and  more  people  are 
able  to  afford  the  higher  priced  American-type  cigarettes.  The 
dark  domestic  cigarettes  sell  for  less  than  half  the  American- 
type  and  predominate  sales  in  rural  areas. 

Tobacco  Production.  — Chilean  farmers  annually  produce  approximately 
17  million  pounds  of  tobacco,  with  the  major  portion  being  the  dark  sun-cured 
type.  The  Monopoly  and  tobacco  farmers  sign  contracts  for  the  quantity  of 
tobacco  to  be  produced  in  a  given  year,  in  much  the  same  way  vegetable 
farmers  and  canners  do  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  crop  is  grown  in  the  fertile  central  valley  under  irrigation, 
the  bulk  of  it  in  Aconcoqua  Province.  Yields  of  all  types  are  among  the  high- 
est in  South  America. 

About  88  percent  of  the  19.  5 -million -pound  crop  in  1961  was  dark  sun- 
cured.  Paraguayan  varieties  accounted  for  about  15.  1  million  pounds  and  the 
Havana  varieties,  only  2. 1  million  pounds.  Yields  of  the  Paraguayan  varieties 
exceeded  2,  000  pounds  in  1961,  and  their  total  production  has  increased  about 
50  percent  since  1950-54.  Farmers  are  paid  from  8  to  12  U.S.  cents  per 
pound  for  the  uncured  dark  tobacco. 

Chile  produces  about  1  million  pounds  of  flue -cured  tobacco  today, 
compared  with  only  0.6  million  pounds  during  1950-54.  The  average  flue- 
cured  yield  is  1,411  pounds  per  acre.  At  the  price  equivalent  of  42  U.S.  cents 
per  pound  paid  by  the  Monopoly,  a  flue-cured  farmer  grossed  nearly  $600  per 
acre  in  I960.  Farmers  without  barns  can  sell  their  uncured  flue -cured  leaf 
to   the    Monopoly   for    8   to    16  U.S.    cents  per  pound  depending  upon  the  grade.        o 

Chile  is  a  relatively  new  grower  of  burley  tobacco,  and  production  first 
exceeded  1  million  pounds  in  I960.  Yields  rose  to  about  1,850  pounds  per 
acre  in  1961.  The  Monopoly  prices  for  uncured  burley  are  similar  to  those 
for  uncured  flue -cured. 
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Tobacco  Imports. — Chilean  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  have  in- 
creased by  almost  50  percent  for  each  of  the  last  4  years  and  the  trend  may 
continue   for    some   time.      Last   year   was   the   first  time   in  history  that   the 
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United   States    exported   over    1    million   pounds    of  unmanufactured  tobacco  to 
Chile  which  is  the  fastest  growing    market    for  U.S.  tobacco  in  South  America. 

The  United  States  exported  200,000-300,000  pounds  annually  to  Chile 
during  the  1950's  for  blending  purposes.  Cuba  was  the  chief  supplier  until 
1958,  with  shipments  of  dark  tobacco  in  excess  of  400,000  pounds.  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  flue -cured  and  burley  are  expected  to  reach  an  annual  rate  of  3  mil- 
lion pounds  within  the  near  future. 

Imported  Cigarettes.  —Chile' s  cigarette  imports  have  jumped  from 
12,000  pounds  in  1958  to  over  650,000  pounds  in  1961.  The  United  States  ex- 
ported only  5,000  pounds  of  cigarettes  to  Chile  in  1958  compared  with  over 
600,000  in  1961.  New  import  restrictions  on  luxury  items  may  reduce  ciga- 
rette imports  somewhat  this  year. 

Argentine  cigarette  exports  to  Chile  have  also  increased,  although  their 
volume  remains  comparatively  small. 

Imports  of  pipe  tobacco  fluctuate  between  3,000  and  8,000  pounds  an- 
nually, with  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Argentina  the  chief 
suppliers.  In  I960  the  United  States  exported  316,000  pounds  of  smoking  to- 
bacco in  bulk  to  Chile.  Cigar  imports  from  Cuba  have  dropped  off  sharply 
since   1955. 

Manufacturing.  — The  Monopoly  used  about  17.  1  million  pounds  of  un- 
manufactured tobacco  in  1961;  almost  1  million  pounds  was  U.S.  tobacco 
compared  with  only  326,000  in  1959.  About  400,000  pounds  of  imported  Cu- 
ban tobacco  is  used  annually.  Chilean  farmers  still  supply  about  90  percent 
of  the  leaf  used  by  factories. 

Cigarette  manufacture  is  not  gaining  quite  as  rapidly  as  total  consump- 
tion because  of  the  sharp  rise  in  U.S.  cigarette  imports.  In  1961,  about  6.4 
billion  cigarettes  were  manufactured,  compared  with  6.  15  billion  in  I960  and 
the  small  output  of  4.8  billion  to  5.6  billion  pieces  annually  from  1947  to  1958. 

Monopoly  factories  produce  about  1  million  cigars  and  320,000  pounds 
of  pipe  tobacco  annually. 

Current  stocks  of  domestic  tobacco  are  fairly  high,  but  very  little  U.  S. 
leaf  tobacco  is  on  hand. 

Valparaiso  is  the  center  of  Chile's  tobacco  industry,  although  a  consid- 
erable volume  of  tobacco  is  manufactured  at  San  Fernando  and  Santiago. 

Cigarette  Sales.  — Chilean  cigarette  consumption  reached  an  estimated 
17.6  million  pounds  in  1961  — a  17 -per cent  jump  from  the  15.  1  million  pounds 
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smoked  in  I960.  From  1952  through  1958,  when  imports  of  U.S.  tobacco 
were  at  low  levels,  cigarette  sales  remained  between  11  million  and  13  mil- 
lion pounds  annually,  but  when  a  higher  percentage  of  U.  S.  leaf  was  blended 
in  domestic  brands  in  I960,  cigarette  sales  jumped  more  than  15  percent 
over  the  previous  year. 

The  most  popular  brands  from  the  standpoint  of  volume  are  both  made 
from  dark  domestic  tobacco  and  sell  for  1„  6  and  7.  6  U.  S.  cents,  respective- 
ly, per  pack  of  10  cigarettes.  Two  other  leading  brands  containing  a  high 
percentage  of  U.S.  tobacco  sell  for  30-40  U.S.  cents  per  pack  of  20.  Sales 
of  filter-tipped  cigarettes  are  rapidly  expanding. 

Prior  to  1959,  less  than  1  percent  of  the  cigarettes  smoked  by  Chileans 
were  imported,   but  in  1961  almost  4  percent  were  imported. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  tobacco  is  still  low  in  Chile  although  it  is 
now  rising  after  many  years  of  decline.  At  2.  0  pounds  per  capita,  tobacco 
consumption  has  ample  room  for  further  growth  in  Chile.  The  population  is 
rapidly  increasing  at  about  3  percent  annually  and  totaled  7.  6  million  in  I960. 


Colombia 

— rapidly  growing   cigar  leaf  exporter 


Colombia  is  the  second  largest  tobacco  exporter  in  South  America  and 
a  growing  source  of  U.S.  tobacco  imports.  Its  exports  of  cigar  tobacco  sur- 
passed 19  million  pounds  in  1961  compared  with  less  than  7  million  annually 
prior  to  1940.  It  is  also  the  third  largest  tobacco  consumer  on  the  continent 
and  has  a  great  potential  as  a  market  for  U.  S.  tobacco.  At  present,  however, 
only  200  million  to  300  million  cigarettes  are  legally  imported  annually  from 
the  United  States. 

Governmental  restrictions,  high  import  duties,  and  controlled  import 
licenses  prevent  the  sale  of  U.S.  tobacco  that  would  otherwise  occur.  If  these 
restrictions  were  removed  and  the  import  duty  eliminated,  sales  of  U.S.  to- 
bacco to  Colombia  would  increase  because: 

•  A  strong  desire  for  light  flavorful  cigarettes  is  evident  from  the 
popularity  of  imported  U.  S.    cigarettes. 

•  Little  quality  light  cigarette  leaf  is  grown,  and  local  factories 
would  have  to  import  most  of  the  leaf  necessary  to  produce 
American-type  cigarettes. 
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•  Increased  exports  of  cigar  tobacco  and  other  farm  crops  to  the 
United  States  are  providing  greater  incomes  for  Colombians, 
thus  enabling  them  to  purchase  more  higher  priced  quality  ciga- 
rettes. 

Production,  — Prior  to  I960,  Colombia's  tobacco  production  was  moving 
up  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  gains  are  expected  to  resume  this  year  to  supply  the 
brisk  export  and  domestic  demands. 

Total  production  of  85.  6  million  pounds  in  195  9  was  almost  triple  the 
1935-39  level.  Production  dropped  to  61.3  million  pounds  in  1961,  mostly 
because  low -quality  tobacco  grown  at  high  elevation  was  eliminated  and  farm- 
ers were  dissatisfied  with  prices.  Prices  for  other  farm  commodities  were 
increased  while  those  for  tobacco  were  not.  However,  tobacco  prices  were 
increased  in  1961  to  11.8  U.S.  cents  per  pound  for  first-class  cigarette  to- 
bacco. Dark  air-cured  cigar  tobacco  for  export,  called  "Cubita,  "  sells  for 
about  11  U.S.    cents  per  pound  at  the  farm  level. 

The  most  important  producing  area  is  the  Department  of  Santander, 
north  of  Bogota.  It  accounted  for  about  42  percent  of  the  total  crop  in  I960. 
Other  important  areas  in  I960  were  lowland  coastal  areas  of  Bolivar,  with  24 
percent  of  the  production,  and  Magdalena,  with  12  percent.  The  Cauca  Valley 
is  noted  for  its  cigar  leaf,  especially  filler.  Colombian  cigar  filler  is  like 
Cuban  in  some  respects,  although  it  is  not  considered  a  substitute.  Most  of 
the  export  tobacco  is  grown  in  coastal  producing  areas.  Suitable  areas  for 
raising  tobacco  are  reported  plentiful,  although  acreage  of  other  crops  is  in- 
creasing faster  than  that  of  tobacco. 

Attempts  to  grow  flue -cured  and  burley  tobaccos  have  not  been  very 
successful  although  progress  is  being  made  in  the  production  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  in  the  southern  Magdalena  district. 

Exports.  —After  a  decade  of  relative  stability,  Colombian  exports  are 
moving  upward.  They  have  grown  progressively  from  2.  4  million  pounds 
during  1930-34  to  6.  5  million  pounds  during  1935-39,  10  million  pounds  by 
1950-59   and  to  the  current  rate  of  approximately  20  million  pounds  annually. 

Prior  to  the  recent  larger  sales  of  cigar  filler  to  the  United  States, 
Western  Europe  and  North  Africa  took  over  90  percent  of  the  total  exports. 
Germany  was  generally  the  chief  market  from  1927  to  I960  and  is  still  the 
second  leading  market.  France,  Algeria,  and  the  Netherlands  are  other  tra- 
ditionally important  markets.  Morocco,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  have  been 
comparatively  small  markets,  although  exports  to  these  destinations  rose 
sharply  in  1961.  The  United  States  was  not  a  market  of  any  importance  prior 
to  I960,    but   in    1961  became  the  major  market  for  Colombia's  cigar  tobacco. 
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Above  tobacco  field  is  in  Colombia's 

major  producing  region — the  Department 

of  Santander,  which  produces   about 

40  percent  of  the   crop.     At  right  is 

a  tobacco  finca  in  the  highlands, 

where   the  low-quality  tobacco  is  grown. 


Growing  markets  for  cigar  tobacco  and  the  tightening  supply  situation, 
due  to  political  disturbances  of  competitors,  have  opened  the  door  for  greater 
Colombian  cigar  tobacco  exports.  Limited  quantities  of  dark  tobacco  are  also 
exported.  A  few  cigars  are  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  but  practically  no 
cigarettes  are  exported. 

Leaf  Imports.  — Total  leaf  imports  reached  about  0.  7  million  pounds  in 
1951,  with  over  half  a  million  pounds  arriving  from  the  United  States.  From 
1946  to  1951,  Turkey  was  an  important  supplier  and,  in  the  1930's,  Greece 
ranked  next  to  the  United  States  as  the  chief  source  of  imported  tobacco. 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  have  declined  to  less  than  2,000 
pounds  of  cigar  wrapper  in  I960.  Other  types  of  leaf  are  currently  prohibited, 
although  there  are  reports  that  a  third  cigarette -manufacturing  factory  is  be- 
ing built  and  will  be  authorized  to  import   100,  000  pounds  of  U.S.  leaf  in  1962. 
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Cigarette  Imports,,  —Cigarette  imports  fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  al- 
though they  always  exceed  the  volume  of  imported  leaf.  Current  cigarette 
imports  are  slightly  under  1  million  pounds  annually  and  over  98  percent  are 
supplied  by  the  United  States,  as  has  been  the  case  since  1932.  They  topped 
1  million  pounds  from  1946  to  1948  and  in  1954. 

From  4,  000  to  6,  000  pounds  of  pipe  tobacco  are  imported  annually.  The 
Netherlands,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  major 
suppliers. 

Consumption.  — Colombian  consumption  of  all  tobacco  products  com- 
bined may  approach  50  million  pounds  in  1962.  Cigarette  sales  have  almost 
doubled  in  the  last  decade  and  now  account  for  about  80  percent  of  the  total 
tobacco  consumption;  cigars  account  for  18  percent  and  other  tobacco  prod- 
ucts 2  percent. 


Cigarette    consumption  has    increased   each   year  since   1955  and  should 
reach   a   new    record   of   approximately   17  billion  pieces  in  1962.     Most  of  the 

cigarettes,  are  dark 
nonfilter  brands,  al- 
though a  few  dark 
filter-tipped  brands 
are  available. 

The  most  popular 
dark  brand  cigarette 
sells  for  about  6.  5 
U.  S.  cents  per  pack 
of  20,  and  the  most 
expensive  — a  filter- 
tip  —  sells  for  about 
11.5  U.S.  cents  per 
pack. 

Imported  ciga- 
rettes account  for 
about  3  percent  of  the 
total  sales.  The  im- 
ported regular -size 
filter-tipped  brands 
sell  for  about  32.  2 
U.  S.  cents  per  pack 
of  20,  and  king-size 
filter-tipped  brands 
for    about    36.  8    U.  S. 

Cigarette     factory     at     Medellin.         Most    cigarettes 

i   j   ■     r~  i     u-  A»r\,     „„„(;!,,,  hrands  cents  per  pack  oi  20. 

smoked    in    Colombia    are    dark,     non  filter    Dranas.  r  sr 
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Sales    of  imported    cigarettes  could  probably  be  increased  considerably  if  the 
strict  license  control  and  high  import  duties  were  lowered. 

In  I960,  per  capita  cigarette  consumption  reached  1,  190  pieces  for  each 
of  the  14  million  Colombians.  With  the  exception  of  1958,  recent  cigarette 
sales  have  been  increased  2  to  5  percent  annually. 

Cigar  consumption  remained  relatively  stable  at  approximately  10  mil- 
lion pounds  for  the  last  decade.  Colombia  has  the  largest  total  cigar  sales  in 
South  America. 

Sales  of  factory-prepared  smoking  tobacco  rose  sharply  in  I960  and 
1961  as  local  factories  began  to  market  new  brands  for  the  first  time. 

Taxation.— The  import  duty  on  unmanufactured  tobacco  entering  Colom- 
bia is  the  equivalent  of  US$1.88  per  pound.  Only  the  importation  of  cigar 
wrapper  from  the  United  States  is  currently  permitted.  Cigarettes  may  be 
imported  if  previously  granted  a  license.  The  duty  on  cigarettes  is  $3.  38  per 
pound. 


Ecuador 

— growing   market  for   imported   tobacco   products 

Annual  U.S.  exports  of  cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  com- 
bined to  Ecuador  have  exceeded  1.  2  million  pounds  during  the  last  several 
years,  compared  with  only  0.2  million  pounds  annually  during  the  early 
1950's.  If  present  consumer  trends  continue,  Ecuador  is  likely  to  increase 
imports  of  U.S.  cigarettes.  Most  of  the  growth  in  Ecuadorian  cigarette  con- 
sumption has  been  in  imported  U.  S.  brands.  U.  S.  cigarette  exports  to  Ecua- 
dor are  now  almost  50  times  greater  than  they  were  in  1935-39. 

Ecuador's  total  tobacco  consumption  is  about  3.5  million  pounds  an- 
nually and  growing  slightly.  Per  capita  consumption  is  less  than  1  pound  an- 
nually and  declining  because  of  the  rapid  population  growth  and  low  personal 
incomes. 

Bananas  and  straw  hats  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  country's  exports 
and  provide  the  principal  income  for  many  Ecuadorian  smokers. 

Tobacco  Production.  -Ecuador  produces  about  2  million  pounds  of  dark 
air -cured  tobacco  annually.  The  largest  areas  of  production  are  in  El  Ora 
and  El  Guayas  Provinces  although  the  best  quality  is  produced  in  Esmeraldas 
Province.     Ten  years    ago,    production  was  approximately  2.  5  million  pounds 
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annually,  but  diseases  and  low  prices  apparently  discouraged  some  tobacco 
farmers.  Experiments  at  growing  flue-cured  and  burley  have  been  discour- 
aging. 

Consumption.  — The  consumption  of  tobacco  products,  especially  im- 
ported cigarettes,  is  increasing  in  Ecuador.  The  sales  of  other  tobacco  prod- 
ucts have  also  increased  substantially.  The  Ecuadorians  now  smoke  about 
2.8  million  pounds  of  cigarettes  and  0.7  million  pounds  of  other  tobacco  prod- 
ucts annually. 

Cigarette  consumption  is  now  double  prewar  levels.  The  cigarette 
brand  "Kings"  is  the  leading  quality  cigarette  manufactured  in  Ecuador.  The 
blend  is  prepared  and  flavored  in  the  United  States  for  this  brand,  which  sells 
for  about  18  U„  S.  cents  per  pack  of  20.  Imported  cigarettes  now  account  for 
30  to  40  percent  of  the  total  consumption,  compared  with  less  than  2  percent 
in  the  late   1930's. 

The  Government  currently  regulates  the  amount  of  foreign  tobacco  a 
company  may  use.  At  present  a  company  must  use  70  percent  domestic  to- 
bacco in  its  gross  output  of  products.  But,  as  of  July  1,  1966,  a  manufac- 
turer must  use  at  least  65  percent  domestically  produced  blend  (flue -cured 
and  burley)  tobacco  in  each  brand.  When  the  new  law  becomes  effective, 
manufacturers  of  "Kings"  will  have  to  reduce  their  percentage  of  U.S.  tobac- 
co from  100  percent  to  35  percent.  Most  of  the  U.  S.  tobacco  used  in  Ecua- 
dorian cigarettes  is  imported  as  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk.  The  Monopoly  sets 
the  retail  price  of  imported  cigarettes  at  the  equivalent  of  37  U.  S.  cents  per 
pack. 


French  Guiana 

— high   per   capita   user  of   U.S.   cigarettes 

U.S.  cigarettes  are  probably  the  most  important  source  of  tobacco  for 
smokers  in  French  Guiana.  In  1958  the  United  States  shipped  a  record  of  50 
million  pieces,  or  over  115,000  pounds  of  cigarettes,  to  Cayenne,  plus  a 
small  amount  of  leaf  and  a  few  cigars.  About  half  the  32,  000  people  live  in 
Cayenne,  where  per  capita  consumption  of  tobacco  now  exceeds  3  pounds  an- 
nually. Some  cut  tobacco  for  roll -your -own  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco 
products  are  supplied  by  France  and  Algeria. 
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Paraguay 

— fast  growing   market  for   U.S.   cigarettes 

Boats  moving  up  the  Paraguay  River  and  planes  destined  for  Asuncion 
are  carrying  many  more  U.  S.  cigarettes  than  a  few  years  ago.  The  sudden 
increase  in  U.S.  cigarette  exports  to  Paraguay  began  in  I960  and  continued  at 
a  high  level  in  1961.  Paraguayan  cigarette  consumption  is  rapidly  increasing 
and,  in  I960,  at  1.  5  million  pounds  it  was  about  three  times  greater  than  the 
1940  level.  Over  20  percent  of  the  cigarette  consumption  now  consists  of  im- 
ported brands. 

Paraguayans  consume  about  half  a  million  pounds  of  other  tobacco 
products  including  cigars,  twist,  and  cut  tobacco.  Cigar  consumption  is  now 
only  about  half  the  level  recorded  20  years  ago.  Per  capita  consumption  of 
tobacco  products  is  still  relatively  low,  although  it  recently  passed  1  pound 
per  person  annually. 

Tobacco  Production.  — Leaf  tobacco  was  grown  by  the  Indians  in  Para- 
guay when  the  Spanish  arrived  in  the  18th  century.  However,  all  the  varieties 
of  Nicotiana  tabacum  currently  grown  are  not  indigenous  to  the  country. 

About  16  million  pounds  of  a  light  sun-cured  type  called  "Flojo"  were 
produced  in  1961.  Its  yield  is  almost  1,000  pounds  per  acre  and  total  produc- 
tion has  almost  doubled  since  1959.  Farmers  are  also  growing  more  of  a 
dark  air-cured  type  called  "Fuerte."  Most  of  the  6 -million -pound  crop  is 
destined  for  export.  It  possesses  a  good  light -brown  color,  good  body,  and 
combustion,    although  it  lacks  aroma. 

The  light  sun-cured  tobacco  resembles  Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco  in 
appearance.  Tobacco  is  grown  mainly  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  country 
in  the  districts  of  Caraguatay,    Yhu,    Quindy,    and  Caazapa. 

Exports.  — Paraguayan  tobacco  exporters  are  finding  a  growing  market 
for  their  tobacco  in  the  European  Common  Market  countries  and  North  Africa, 
and  shipments  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay  are  less  important  than  in  the  past. 
Paraguay  exported  13.5  million  pounds  of  tobacco  in  I960  — a  little  more  than 
the  average  for  the  last  30  years.  With  larger  crops  in  prospect,  more  to- 
bacco is  likely  to  be  available  for  export  to  growing  foreign  markets. 

The  Netherlands  was  a  market  for  about  4  million  pounds  of  Paraguayan 
tobacco  in  I960,  followed  by  Belgium  with  2  million  and  Argentina  1.  7  million 
pounds.  Shipments  during  the  1950's  to  Spain  averaged  1.1  million  pounds, 
Uruguay  =-  .5  million,  France—  .3  million,  and  Switzerland  =  .1  million.  The 
United  States  became  an  important  market  in  I960  taking  1.8  million  pounds 
of  Paraguayan  tobacco.    Tunisia,  Morocco,  and  West  Germany  are  smaller  but 
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growing  markets.      The   prices    paid  for   Paraguayan  tobacco   by  foreign  pur> 
chasers  are  usually  about  20  to  25  U.S.    cents  a  pound. 


Sorting  tobacco  in  a  warehouse,  Paraguay.  The  people 
of  this  country  have  been  growing  tobacco  for  centuries; 
most    of   it   is    a   light  sun-cured  type,  much  like  Virginia. 

Peru 

—growing  cigarette  importer 

The  Peruvians  are  importing  more  quality  cigarettes  and  have  recently 
exported  more  low-grade  dark  tobacco.  Over  95  percent  of  this  growing  two- 
way  trade  is  with  the  United  States. 

Peru  is  likely  to  continue  increasing  imports  of  U„  S.  cigarettes  for  the 
following  reasons: 

•  Consumers    are    showing    a    growing    preference    for    light    ciga- 
rettes,   especially  in  expanding  urban  areas. 

•  Incomes  of  certain  groups  of  urban  residents  are  rising. 

•  Peru   does    not   grow   light   tobacco    commercially,    and   domestic 
brands  are  primarily  dark  cigarettes. 

•  Peruvian   agricultural   exports   to   the  United  States  are  increas- 
ing,   especially  sugar  and  dark  tobacco. 
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Tobacco  Production.  — About  two -thirds  of  Peru's  tobacco  crop  was  in 
the  small  northernmost  Province  of  Tumbes  prior  to  1958.  To  eliminate  the 
substantial  surplus  of  tobacco  grown  in  the  area,  production  was  prohibited 
in  1958  and  195  9.  Most  of  the  Peruvian  tobacco  is  dark  air -cured  cigar  type 
which  is  crossed  with  Cuban  and  Sumatran  varieties.  The  dark  tobacco  is 
also  produced  commercially  in  San  Martin  Province  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Andes. 

The  annual  tobacco  crop  of  around  6  million  pounds  is  primarily  for 
domestic  consumption.  About  95  percent  of  the  crop  grown  in  Tumbes  Prov- 
ince is  used  in  cigarettes. 

The  government  Monopoly  pays  farmers  about  13.5  U.S.  cents  per 
pound  for  dark  tobacco.  The  government  encourages  tobacco  production 
through  technical  assistance  programs  and  the  advancement  of  funds.  At- 
tempts to  grow  flue -cured  and  burley  have  not  been  encouraging. 

Imports  of  Products.  — Peru  is  a  growing  market  for  U.S.  cigarettes 
and  a  relatively  new  market  for  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk.  In  1961  it  was  a 
market  for  about  1  million  pounds  of  imported  cigarettes  and  one -tenth  that 
amount  of  smoking  tobacco. 

Cigarette  imports  totaled  less  than  50,000  pounds  annually  during  the 
early  1930's.  They  began  to  increase  in  the  late  1930's,  although  the  most 
striking  increases  occurred  in  the  last  decade.  The  United  States  usually 
supplies  over  99  percent  of  the  imported  cigarettes. 

Imports  of  8,000  to  12,000  pounds  of  pipe  tobacco  annually  are  usually 
supplied  by  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom. 

Cigar  imports  have  recently  increased  from  about  3,000  pounds  annual- 
ly to  6,  000  pounds  because  of  larger  purchases  from  the  United  States  and 
Cuba. 

Leaf  Imports.  — Peru  usually  imports  about  half  a  million  pounds  of  un- 
manufactured tobacco  annually.  Cuba,  the  United  States,  and  Turkey  are  the 
chief  suppliers.  The  volume  has  not  changed  appreciably  over  the  last  20 
years  and  is  unlikely  to  do  so  in  the  near  future. 

About  three -fourths  of  the  U.S.  tobacco  shipped  to  Peru  is  normally 
flue -cured  and  most  of  the  rest  is  burley. 

Tobacco  Exports.  —Peru  reportedly  exported  a  record  of  5.  9  million 
pounds  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  to  the  United  States  in  195  9,  but  less  than 
.  5  million  pounds  annually  since  then.  The  large  shipment  consisted  of  sur- 
plus low-cost  tobacco  grown  in  Tumbes  Province. 
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Consumption.  — Smokers  in  Peru  consume  over  6  million  pounds  of  cig- 
arettes annually.  Cigar  consumption  is  relatively  small  and  consists  pre- 
dominately of  imported  brands.  Consumption  of  other  tobacco  products  is 
also  small. 

About  12  to  15  percent  of  the  cigarettes  smoked  in  Peru  are  imported. 
However,  there  is  a  wide  price  differential  between  the  domestic  and  im- 
ported brands.  For  example,  one  domestic  brand  sells  for  about  9  U.  S.  cents 
per  pack  of  20,  and  imported  king-size  brands  bring  39  U.S.  cents  per  pack. 
The  quality  domestic  brand  sells  for  18  U.S.  cents  per  pack  of  20.  Although 
the  imported  cigarettes  are  more  costly,  their  sales  have  gained  substantial- 
ly. Sales  of  imported  cigarettes  have  exceeded  1  million  pounds  for  the  last 
3  years  compared  with  less  than  half  a  million  pounds  in  1956. 


Surinam 

— growing   market  for  tobacco   products 


Over  80  percent  of  the  tobacco  used  by  eigarette  factories  in  Paramaribo 
is  imported  from  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  rest  comes  from  Canada. 
Some  cigar  tobacco  is  imported  from  Puerto  Rico.  Imported  U.S.  brands  ac- 
count for  about  one -half  the  total  cigarette  sales. 

Surinam  now  imports  150,000  to  200,000  pounds  of  unmanufactured  to- 
bacco annually.  Other  than  small  amounts  of  tobacco  consumed  by  natives  in 
the  hinterland,    consumption  consists  entirely  of  imported  tobacco. 

Imports  of  U.  S.  cigarettes  and  Dutch  cigars  are  increasing  rapidly. 
Imports  of  Dutch  smoking  tobacco  rose  to  351,000  pounds  in  I960. 

Total  consumption  of  tobacco  products  has  grown  to  over  0.6  million 
pounds  annually.  In  I960,  cigarettes  accounted  for  about  38  percent  of  the 
total  consumption,  of  which  over  one-third  of  the  240,000  pounds  was  im- 
ported. Cigars  accounted  for  about  5  percent  of  the  total  consumption,  and 
smoking  tobacco  most  of  the  rest. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  tobacco  by  the  260,000  people  in  Surinam  is 
about  2.  5  pounds  and  increasing. 


Uruguay 

— largest  tobacco   importer   in   South   America 

Uruguay   usually   imports    more   tobacco   than   all  other  South  American 
countries  combined.    Average  annual  leaf  imports  during  thel950's  were  about 
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9  million  pounds,  and  they  reached  a  peak  of  13.6  million  pounds  in  1959. 
Since  over  95  percent  of  the  country's  tobacco  consumption  is  supplied  by  im- 
ported leaf,  Uruguay  is  likely  to  continue  importing  10  million  to  12  million 
pounds  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  annually.  Uruguay  is  also  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing market  for  imported  cigarettes,, 

Exports  of  U.S.  cigarettes  to  this  relatively  prosperous  country  jumped 
to  346  million  pieces  in  I960  compared  with  only  167  million  in  195  9.  In  1961, 
they  exceeded  1  billion  pieces   —  almost  triple  the  volume  for   I960. 

Imports.  — The  United  States  supplied  more  than  half  of  Uruguay's  leaf 
imports  for  the  first  time  in  1959.  Total  leaf  imports  have  grown  from  3 
million   pounds    during   the    prewar   period   to  around  10  million  pounds  today. 

During  the  period  from  1950  to  1959  the  United  States  supplied  23  per- 
cent of  the  total  leaf  imports,  Brazil  52  percent,  Cuba  10  percent,  Paraguay 
6  percent,    and  other  suppliers  9  percent. 

For  the  1955-5  9  period,  leaf  imports  averaged  9.  1  million  pounds  and 
the  United  States  share  rose  to  32  percent  of  the  total  while  the  Brazilian 
share  declined  to  47  percent.  Leaf  imports  from  both  Cuba  and  Paraguay 
were  over  1  million  pounds  annually  for  many  years  prior  to  1958  although 
they  have  been  considerably  less  since   1959. 

Imports  of  oriental  tobacco  from  Greece  and  Turkey  increased  from 
about  0.  2  million  pounds  in  1955  to  close  to  half  a  million  pounds  in  several 
recent  years. 

Imports  of  U.  S.  leaf  by  Uruguay  reached  a  peak  of  7.  3  million  pounds 
in  195  9  which  accounted  for  5  3  percent  of  the  total.  About  82  percent  of  those 
shipments  consisted  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  16  percent  burley,  and  2  percent 
other  types.  Favorable  credit  arrangements  are  important  to  Uruguayan 
importers  because  of  high  interest  rates  in  Montevideo.  The  striking  in- 
crease in  U.S.  cigarette  shipments  to  Uruguay  may  result  in  greater  re- 
exports to  neighboring  countries. 

Leaf  Production.  — About  0.5  million  pounds  of  dark  air-cured  is  pro- 
duced annually.  Most  of  the  crop  is  grown  in  the  floodlands  of  the  Santa  Lucia 
River  in  the  Department  of  Canbores.  Trial  plantings  of  flue -cured  tobacco 
have  not  been  encouraging. 

Tobacco  production  was  more  important  about  15  years  ago  when  about 
1  million  pounds  were  produced  annually.  Most  of  the  domestically  grown 
leaf  is  used  in  dark  brands  of  cut  tobacco. 

Market  Development,  Consumption  Gains.  —Smokers  in  Uruguay  con- 
sume   about   twice   the   volume    of  tobacco   products  they  did  in  prewar  years. 
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Cigarette  consumption,  at  about  7  million  pounds  annually,  is  more  than 
seven  times  greater  than  prewar  levels  although  the  use  of  smoking  tobacco 
for  roll-your-own  cigarettes  has  remained  from  4  million  to  5  million  pounds 
over  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,,  Cigar  consumption  has  declined  since  the 
peak  reached  in  1946.  There  has  been  a  trend  toward  light  cigarettes  made 
almost  entirely  of  tobaccos  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Cigarettes  now  account  for  about  63  percent  of  the  tobacco  consump- 
tion, cut  tobacco  36  percent,  and  cigars  1  percent.  Smokers  in  Uruguay  con- 
sume about  4  million  pounds  of  American -type  blended  cigarettes  annually 
and  about  3  million  pounds  of  black  cigarettes  manufactured  from  dark  tobac- 
co imported  from  other  Latin  American  countries.  The  American  blended- 
type  cigarettes  usually  contain  about  90  percent  flue -cured  and  burley  along 
with  10  percent  oriental  tobacco. 

Imported  U.  S.  cigarettes  account  for  about  15  to  20  percent  of  the  total 
consumption  and  sell  for  about  35  to  37  U.  S.  cents  per  pack  of  20.  Most 
brands  made  in  Uruguay  sell  for  21  to  23  U.S.  cents  per  pack  of  20.  They  are 
usually  regular-size  non-filter  cigarettes,  whereas  the  imported  brands  are 
mostly  king-size  filter-tipped  brands.  Most  of  the  tobacco  consumed  in  urban 
areas  is  in  the  form  of  cigarettes. 

Dark  cigarettes,  both  manufactured  and  roll-your-own,  are  the  most 
important  type  in  the  interior  pastoral  areas,  although  sales  of  cigarettes 
containing  mostly  U.  S.  tobacco  are  gaining.  There  are  many  brands  of  cut 
tobacco  of  both  the  dark  and  light  types  because  of  the  growing  population  of 
the  interior  and  attractive  prices,  consumption  of  cut  tobacco  has  remained 
important.  A  large  percentage  of  the  cigars  consumed  are  imported  from 
Cuba  and  Brazil. 

Per  capita  consumption  has  remained  around  1,500  cigarettes  for  the 
population  15  years  of  age  until  recently.  The  availability  of  more  imported 
leaf  and  greater  cigarette  imports  caused  per  capita  consumption  to  rise  in 
1961. 

Taxation.  — The  bandrole  tax  (stamp  tax)  on  a  pack  of  20  on  all  ciga- 
rettes is  now  36.  3  percent  of  the  sales  price.  The  tax  was  raised  in  late  1961 
to  obtain  additional  revenue  to  pay  pensions  of  former  tobacco  workers.  Dark 
tobacco  and  cigarettes  are  given  a  distinct  preference  on  import  duties  by 
Uruguay.  The  import  duty  on  light  cigarette  tobacco  is  about  28  U.  S.  cents 
per  pound,  compared  with  only  1  U.S.  cent  per  pound  for  dark  unmanufac- 
tured tobacco  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in  Brazil.  The  import  duty  for  dark 
cigarettes  is  only  21  U.S.  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  72  U.S.  cents  per 
pound  for  light  cigarettes.  However,  the  Import  <l\ity  on  ujz,  agorottoo 
entering  Uruguay  is  much  less  than  the  import  surcharge  found  in  some  of  its 
neighboring  countries. 
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Venezuela 

— changing   market  for  tobacco 

Venezuela  was  the  most  important  foreign  market  for  U„  So  cigarettes 
during  1956-58.  Cigarette  imports  are  now  banned  by  this  country  which  took 
about  5  million  pounds  of  U.S.  cigarettes  annually  during  the  1950's.  A  ban 
on  cigarette  imports  became  effective  March  31,  I960.  However,  Venezuelan 
smokers  were  able  to  obtain  cigarettes  with  aroma  by  blending  imported  U.S. 
tobacco  with  domestic  leaf  in  I960  and  1961.  In  I960  Venezuela  was  the  larg- 
est foreign  market  for  U.S.  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk,  taking  about  16  percent 
of  total  U.S.  exports.  Venezuelan  imports  of  U.S.  leaf  also  rose  from  0.  5 
million  pounds  in  195  9  to  2.  3  million  pounds  in  I960.  In  1961,  U.S.  leaf  ex- 
ports to  Venezuela  dwindled  to  0.  5  million  pounds  as  a  result  of  a  ban  im- 
posed late  that  year. 

Under  current  plans,  Venezuela  may  import  about  1.  4  million  pounds 
of  tobacco  previously  purchased  but  unshipped.  No  additional  imports  will  be 
allowed  in  the  foreseeable  future.  However,  since  smokers  in  this  oil-rich 
country  of  7  million  people  have  been  accustomed  to  quality  cigarettes  con- 
taining U.  S.  tobacco,  they  are  likely  to  demand  cigarettes  containing  suffi- 
cient imported  tobaccos  to  give  them  the  desired  taste  and  aroma.  The  recent 
government  policies  have  resulted  in  the  rapid  expansion  of  local  tobacco 
farms  and  cigarette  factories. 

Leaf  Production.  — Tobacco  is  grown  across  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  but  about  80  percent  of  total  production  is  concentrated  within  a  100- 
mile  radius  of  Caracas.  Prior  to  the  postwar  oil  boom,  over  75  percent  of 
the  crop  was  dark  air -cured  tobacco.  But  in  1961  about  three -fourths  of  the 
20 -million-pound  tobacco  crop  was  flue -cured.  About  6.  1  million  pounds  of 
burley  was  produced  in  1961,    and  most  of  the  rest  was  dark  air-cured. 

To  assure  greater  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  Venezuelan  ciga- 
rette companies  financially  assisted  the  tobacco  farmers.  They  built  curing 
barns  and  furnished  implements,  fertilizer,  and  seed.  They  also  gave  the 
growers  4-year  contracts  at  a  guaranteed  price.  Many  of  the  tobacco  grow- 
ers originally  came  from  the  Carolinas  and  have  large  acreages.  The  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  now  exceeds  1,500  pounds  and  profits  are  large.  The 
prices  paid  to  farmers  are  reported  to  be  about  40  to  50  percent  higher  than 
those  paid  in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  the  average  price  per  pound 
received  by  Venezuelan  flue-cured  growers  is  approximately  US$1.00  per 
pound.  Wages  paid  to  workers  and  some  other  costs  are  lower  than  those  in 
the  United  States,  although  the  crops  have  to  be  irrigated.  Some  farmers 
gross  over  $1,500  per  acre  for  their  tobacco. 

Due  to  the  excellent  profits,  tobacco  has  been  one  of  the  few  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  which  Venezuelan  farmers  have  substantially  increased 
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Insect  control  on  a  Venezuelan  tobacco  farm.    Growers 
are  getting  much  assistance  from  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment and  the  local  cigarette  manufacturers. 

production.  The  physical  appearance  of  their  tobacco  has  been  good,  although 
it  apparently  lacks  flavor  and  aroma,  Although  they  have  produced  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  local  cigarette  manufacturers  needs,  it  appears  unlikely 
that  they  will  produce  tobacco  with  the  aroma  needed  to  flavor  American -type 
cigarettes  as  demanded  by  the  smokers. 

Flue -cured  tobacco  in  Venezuela  is  grown  during  the  dry  season  under 
irrigation.  The  government  hopes  that  eventually  some  flue-cured,  burley, 
or  cigar  leaf  may  be  exported. 

Cigarette  Imports.  — Venezuela's  cigarette  imports  rose  from  0.  1  mil- 
lion pounds  in  the  late  1930's  to  6.7  million  pounds  in  1954.  The  greatest 
rate  of  gain  occurred  in  the  late  1940's.  In  1957  and  1958,  imports  exceeded 
6  million  pounds.  From  1950  to  1959,  Venezuela  imported  an  average  of  4„  9 
million  pounds  of  cigarettes  annually,  with  over  95  percent  of  them  coming 
from  the  United  States.  In  I960,  however,  they  dropped  to  0.  3  million  pounds 
and,  in  1961,  only  a  token  volume  of  2,000  pounds  legally  entered  the  country. 
The  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany,  and  Cuba  supplied  most  of  the  other  im- 
ported cigarettes  prior  to  the  ban.  New  cigarette  factories  were  recently 
built  at  Caracas  and  Valencia  to  provide  many  smokers  who  previously  relied 
on  imported  cigarettes. 

Leaf  Imports. — Venezuela  imported  about  2.  7  million  pounds  of  unman- 
ufactured tobacco   from   all    sources    in     I960    compared  with   only   about   0.  3 
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million  pounds  annually  for  the  10  preceding  years.  In  1961  the  United  States 
exported  0.5  million  pounds  of  leaf  to  Venezuela,  with  about  61  percent  of 
these  shipments  consisting  of  flue -cured  tobacco,  33  percent  burley,  and  the 
rest  cigar  tobacco.  Exports  of  U.S.  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  to  Venezuela 
were   1.  3  million  pounds  in  I960  but  dropped  to  0.  9  million  in  1961. 

To  enable  Venezuelan  smokers  to  enjoy  cigarettes  with  some  of  the 
flavor  and  aroma  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  some  imported  leaf  or 
smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  will  be  needed  for  blending. 

The  United  States  supplied  85  percent  of  the  I960  imports  although  prior 
to  1959  Turkey  supplied  a  large  proportion  annually.  In  1957  and  1958,  Tur- 
key was  the  leading  supplier  and  in  many  other  years  the  source  of  about  one  - 
third  of  Venezuela's  leaf  imports. 

There  is  some  discussion  of  reviving  Venezuelan  leaf  imports  which 
amounted  to  about  3  million  pounds  annually  in  the  early  1920's.  No  shipments 
were    reported  until    1961    when    24,000  pounds   were    shipped    from     Europe. 

Consumption.  — Cigarette  consumption  has  been  growing  at  the  annual 
rate  of  8  to  10  percent  recently.  Cigar  consumption  has  remained  relatively 
stable  while  the  use  of  other  tobacco  products  has  declined. 

Different  brands  and  types  of  cigarettes  with  a  wide  range  of  prices  are 
available  to  fit  the  income  and  desire  of  the  smoker.  Two  large  manufactur- 
ers have  established  subsidiaries  with  modern  factories  in  Venezuela. 

Many  popular  U.S.  cigarette  brands  are  manufactured  in  Venezuela. 
Some  cigarettes  are  sold  by  vending  machines  which  closely  resemble  those 
in  American  cities.  King-size  filter-tipped  American  brands  manufactured 
in  Venezuela  sell  for  about  60  U.S.  cents  per  pack.  These  cigarettes  contain 
a  high  percentage  of  U.S.  tobacco  blended  with  domestic  leaf.  Some  regular- 
size  filter-tipped  brands  manufactured  entirely  of  domestic  leaf  sell  for  about 
30  U.  S.    cents  per  pack. 

In  1958,  nearly  38  percent  of  the  cigarettes  consumed  were  imported, 
with  a  majority  being  filter-tipped.  About  70  percent  of  the  cigarettes  sold  in 
Caracas  are  reported  to  be  this  type. 

Cigarette  consumption  is  high  in  cities  where  incomes  are  greater 
among  petroleum  workers  and  prosperous  businessmen.  Dark  cigarettes  ac- 
counted for  85  percent  of  the  total  consumption  in  the  1940's  compared  with 
only  16  percent  in  I960. 

Venezuelans  consume  over  18  million  pounds  of  cigarettes  compared 
with  about  1  million  pounds  of  cigars  and  less  than  a  million  pounds  of  other 
tobacco  products. 
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In  one  of  Venezuela's 

cigarette-manufacturing 

plants,  tobaccos  are  blended 

in  high-speed  machines. 

Venezuela,  once  an 

important  importer  of 

tobacco,  is  trying  to  grow 

its  own  tobacco  and  manufacture 

its  own  cigarettes. 


Many    cigars    are   made  by  small  cottage  industries  and  their  consump- 
tion is  important  in  rural  areas, 


Market  Outlook 


South  America  is  expected  to  import  4  million  to  6  million  pounds  of 
U.  So  tobacco  annually  in  the  1960's  although  a  lowering  of  high  tariffs  in  any 
of  the  big  tobacco  consuming  countries  would  brighten  the  outlook.  In  1962, 
sales  of  all  forms  of  U.  S.  tobacco  to  South  America  are  likely  to  increase 
and  to  reach  a  record  value  of  $27  million,  with  cigarettes  accounting  for  $20 
million,    leaf  for    $5   million,    and   smoking    tobacco   in   bulk  for    $2   million. 

Cigarettes  account  for  over  75  percent  of  the  value  of  sales  of  U.  S.  to- 
bacco to  the  continent  and  are  becoming  increasingly  popular  in  every  coun- 
try. In  fact,  exports  of  U.S.  cigarettes  to  most  countries  are  increasing  at  a 
surprising  rate,  especially  to  Uruguay.  Venezuela  was  once  the  biggest  mar- 
ket —  about  72  percent  of  U.S.  exports  went  there  in  1959  —  but  in  I960,  im- 
ported cigarettes  were  banned. 

Total  cigarette  consumption  in  South  America  is  increasing  by  more 
than  6  percent  annually,  and  all  countries  of  the  continent  combined  consume 
over  130  billion  cigarettes  a  year.  Sales  of  twist  tobacco  in  rural  areas  of 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  rank  next  to  cigarettes  in  volume  of  tobacco 
consumed.  Cigar  smoking  is  very  popular  in  Colombia,  Brazil,  and  Argen- 
tina. The  popularity  of  the  American -type  cigarettes,  wherever  available, 
looks  encouraging  for  larger  exports  of  U.S.  tobacco  in  the  future.  U.S.  cig- 
arette exports  will  gain  with  economic  progress  in  areas  where  lower  priced 
dark  cigarettes  now  predominate. 
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U.  S.  EXPORTS  OF  LEAF  AND  TOBACCO 
PRODUCTS  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA 


MILLION  DOLLARS 


20 


10 


Other 

Leaf 

Cigarettes 


1956      1957      1958      1959      1960      1961 


U.  S.    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 


FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL    SERVICE 


Exports  of  U.  S.  leaf  fluctuate  from  year  to  year  because  of  changes  in 
import  regulations,  although  the  average  for  the  last  3  years  has  been  around 
5  million  pounds.  Uruguay  and  Chile  were  both  markets  for  over  1  million 
pounds  of  U.S.  tobacco  in  1961,  and  considerably  larger  exports  to  Uruguay 
are  anticipated  in  19620  The  revival  of  Argentine  leaf  imports  began  in  I960, 
after  almost  a  decade  of  low  levels0  The  possibility  of  larger  sales  of  U.S. 
tobacco  and  cigarettes  to  Argentina  is  encouraging.  Prior  to  1950,  it  was  the 
leading  market  for  U.S.    tobacco  in  South  America. 

Potential  sales  of  U.S.  tobacco  to  South  America  are  hindered  by  re- 
strictions and  high  tariffs.  Also,  the  economic,  geographic,  and  political 
situation  in  South  America  tends  to  limit  imports  of  U.  S.  tobacco.  Due  to 
unfavorable  balance  of  their  foreign  trade,  South  American  countries  are 
constantly  faced  with  foreign  exchange  difficulties.  The  warm  climate  and 
abundant  arable  soils  have  been  favorable  to  significant  increases  in  farm 
production  of  tobacco  in  all  countries  except  Uruguay.  Policies  of  national 
self-sufficiency  favor  the  production  of  enough  tobacco  to  supply  manufactur- 
ers. Prices  paid  to  farmers  for  tobacco  range  from  10  to  35  U.  S.  cents  in 
most  of  the  continent,  with  the  exception  of  Venezuela  where  they  are  higher. 
The    United   States  supplies  about  half  the  leaf  imported  from  sources  outside 
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U.  S.  EXPORTS  OF  CIGARETTES  TO  MAJOR 
SOUTH  AMERICAN  MARKETS 


BILLION  PIECES 


OTHER 


U.  S.    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 


FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL    SERVICE 


South  America.    In  I960  Brazil  supplied  about  8  million  of  the   15  million  total 
pounds  imported  by  South  American  countries. 

Competitive  exporters  are  not  very  active  in  South  America  and  nation- 
al self-sufficiency  policies  affect  some  of  them  as  severely  as  they  affect  the 
United  States.  When  tobacco  imports  are  permitted  into  a  country  they  usual- 
ly are  supplied  by  the  United  States. 
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Statistical  Appendix 


Production  Tables 


South  America:     Estimated  farm  production  of  tobacco  in  specified  countries 

average   1935-39,    1947-51,    annual    1950-62 


Year 
of   harvest 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Average: 

1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs. 
202, 703 
233, 120 

237, 987 
257,438 
234, 364 
291, 305 
323,499 
311,400 
316,424 
316,426 
307, 983 
277,812 
323,874 
333,895 
315,000 

1,000  lbs. 
16,618 
14,719 

16,649 
15,679 
13,016 
10,  946 
12, 194 
13,625 
13,226 
11,388 
13,785 
18,539 
15,598 
19,458 
15,803 

1,000  lbs. 
31,697 
45,027 

44, 974 
49,824 
48,501 
55,  115 
49,  383 
63,413 
80,889 
82,893 
83,865 
85,627 
54,804 
61,259 
68, 166 

1,000  lbs. 

1935-39.... 

1947-51 

Annual: 

J-7-)v»    «    o    •    •    •    • 

1951 ... 

27,  983 
61, 140 

59,517 
83,566 
79,951 
84,850 
71,860 
69,  965 
85,479 
93,475 
54,675 
61,067 
92,  152 
103, 175 
97,002 

2,500 
2,  100 

2,474 
2,  645 
2,205 
2,  100 
2,  127 
2,  100 
2,  100 
2,  100 
2,  100 
2,  100 
2,  100 
2,  100 
2,  150 

2,800 
2,  320 

2,535 
2,  028 

J-     /  -)  <-»  •     •     o     •     •     •     • 

1953 

1954. 

2,500 

4,46  3 
1,  927 

1955 

1956 

2,028 
2,  400 

1957 

2,  500 

1958 

2,  493 

1959 

2,  028 

I960. ...... 

2,  205 

1961 

2,  300 

1962 

2,400 

Year 
of  harvest 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Total 

Average: 

1935-39 

1947-51 

Annual: 

1950 

1,000  lbs. 
17,792 
18,438 

11,  111 
20, 289 
18,841 
19, 048 
15,432 
22, 266 
12, 125 
13,  227 
9,  920 
15,873 
21,000 
22,000 
24, 000 

1,000  lbs. 
1,767 
3,801 

6,621 
6,  775 
7,051 
8,  746 
8,609 
8,  155 
8,417 
10,410 
11, 318 
8,000 
4,  771 
5,512 
6,  500 

1,000  lbs. 
1,254 
957 

661 
721 
613 
544 
786 
973 
565 
660 
441 
616 
440 
440 
441 

1,000  lbs. 
7,700 
6,224 

7,716 
10,051 
11,614 
13, 137 
14,991 
11,629 
10,238 
12,963 

7,769 
12,381 
18,274 
24, 129 
23- ^30 

1,000  lbs. 
312,814 
387,846 

390, 245 

1951.. 

449,016 

1952. . 

418, 656 

1953. . 

490, 254 

1954. . 

500, 808 

1955. . , 

505, 554 

1956.. 
1957.. 
1958. . , 

•  a    •    • 

•  o    O    * 

531,863 
546,042 
494. 349 

1959... 
I960.,, 
1961... 
1962. , . 

O     0     •     o 
e    •    o    o 

o    •    o    o 

484,  043 

535,218 

574,569 
554.  992 
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South  America:    Estimated  production  of  burley  tobacco  in  specified 
countries,  average  1947-51,    annual  1950-62 


Year  of  harvest 


Argentina 


Brazil 


Chile 


Venezuela 


Average: 
1947-51, 

Annual: 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957..  .  . 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962.. . . 


1,000 

pounds 

4% 

476 

963 

712 

696 

806 

1,532 

1,487 

1,942 

1,407 

505 

692 

1,058 

1,050 


1,000 

pounds 

2,000 

2,856 
3,089 
2,800 
3,000 
3,882 
3,638 
3,  307 
3,  142 
3,748 
3,968 
3,527 
2,860 
2,425 


1,000 
pounds 
171 

9 
44 

79 

82 

287 

568 

631 

532 

780 

737 

1,  124 

1,235 

2,024 


1,000 

pounds 

1,550 

1,000 
2,022 
2,  302 
3,684 
2,646 
1,984 
2,  390 
4,797 
1,301 
2,079 
6,393 
6,  111 
6,200 


South  America:     Estimated  production  of  flue -cured  tobacco  in  specified 
countries,    average  1935-39  and  1947-51,    annual  1950-62 


Year  of  harvest 


Argentina 


Brazil 


Chile 


Venezuela 


Average: 

1935-39 

1947-51 

Annual: 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953.. 

1954. 

1955 

1956... 

1957. 

1958 

195  9 

I960. 

1961. 

1962 .............. 


1,000 
pounds 
599 
7,983 

6,  754 
11,933 

3,  375 
15,702 
17,757 
19,840 
28,660 
24, 339 
17,664 
17,703 
19,665 
29,  310 
26, 500 


1,000 
pounds 
12,549 
45,498 

43,314 

46,854 

27, 778 

56,697 

61,465 

55,  115 

64,484 

73,578 

102, 238 

90,  944 

112,067 

123,449 

128,636 


1,000 
pounds 
203 
478 


534 
633 
443 
750 
678 
639 
670 
740 
907 
774 
877 
032 


1 


1,  164 


1,000 
pounds 

2,724 

3,409 
4,612 
5,895 
6,  367 
10,802 
8,  102 
6,503 
8,  157 

6,391 
10, 192 

9,666 
16, 376 
15,680 
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Colombia:    Estimated  production  of  tobacco  by  kinds,    1954-62 


Year  of  harvest 

Dark  air  -cured 

Cigar 

Other    1/ 

Total 

1954 

1,000  pounds 
41,667 
53,572 
71,194 
73, 163 
74,716 
75,596 
44, 343 
49,421 
55,  115 

1,000  pounds 

7,716 

9,781 

9,715 

10,582 

8,818 

9,370 

10,  130 

10, 361 

11,022 

1,000  pounds 

(2/) 

60 

(2/) 

148 

331 

661 

331 

1,477 

2,029 

1,000  pounds 
49, 383 

1955. 

1956. 

1957 

1958.  . 

1959 . 

63,413 
80,909 
83,893 
83,865 
85, 627 

I960. 

54,  804 

1961 

1962 

61,259 
68,  166 

1/     Mostly  burley  and  flue-cured.  2/     Not  reported. 


Venezuela:     Estimated  production  by  kinds,    1945-62 


Year  of  harvest 


Flue -cured 


Burley 


Dark 
and   other 


Total 


1945. 
1946. 
1947. 
1948. 
1949. 
1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
195  3. 
1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
195  9. 
I960. 
1961. 
1962. 


1,000 

pounds 

1,  102 

1,  333 

1,  763 
2,000 
2,950 
3,409 
4,612 
5,895 
6,366 

10,803 
8,  102 

2,  390 
8,  157 
6,391 

10, 192 

9,666 

16, 376 

15,680 


1,000 

pounds 

440 

490 

500 

1,000 

1,  300 
1,000 
2,022 

2,  302 
3,684 
2,646 
1,984 
6,504 
4,797 
1,  301 
2,079 
6,393 
6,  111 
6,200 


1,000 
pounds 
4,661 
1,000 
700 
1,789 
1,963 
3,  307 
3,417 
3,417 
3,086 
1,543 
1,543 

1,  345 

9 

77 

110 

2,  214 
1,642 
1,650 


1,000 

pounds 

6,203 

2,823 

2,963 

4,789 

6,213 

7,716 

10,051 

11,614 

13, 136 

14,992 

11,629 

10,239 

12, 963 

7,769 

12, 381 

18,273 

24, 129 

23,530 
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Argentina:    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,    average   1935-39, 

1951-55,    annual  1957-61 


Country 

Average 
1935-39 

Average 

1951-55 

1957 

1958 

1959 

I960 

1961 

1,000 
pounds 
8 

54 

111 

U/) 

7 

1,000 
pounds 
660 
109 

14 
53 

25 

1,000 
pounds 

311 
2,  281 
1,196 

505 

1,519 
32 

12 
1,564 

1,  000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 
23 

1,  212 

97 

225 

230 

1 

97 

81 

107 

1,000 

pounds 

2,493 

1,062 

146 

436 

157 

284 

478 

2 

1 

1,000 
pounds 

France  ....... 

Belgium.  ..... 

Netherlands.  .  . 
Switzerland.  .  . 

French  Africa 
republics.  .  .  . 

Morocco.  ..... 

West  Germany 
Other. 

1,288 
123 
352 

475 

161 
390 
981 

2,  664 
1,  376 

656 
407 

1,249 
689 

Total 

180 

861 

7,420 

3,  770 

2,  073 

5,059 

7,041 

1/     If  any,    included  in  other. 


British  Guiana:    Imports  of  tobacco  by  country  of  origin,    average   1937-41, 

1951-55,   annual  1956-60 


1/  Breakdown  not  available. 

2/  Includes   37,  000  pounds  for  other  countries  not  shown. 


Unmanufactured  tobacco 

Year 

U.    S. 

Canada 

India 

Rhodesias  — 
Nyasaland 

Total 

Cigarettes 

Average: 

1937-41.  .  . 
1951-55. .. 

Annual: 

1956 

1957 

1958 

■*■   /  Z)   y  9    •    •    •    o    • 

1960 

1,000 
pounds 

363 

315 
323 
310 
205 
135 

1,000 
pounds 

20  3 

319 
331 
394 
388 
357 

1,000 
pounds 

18 

38 

39 

90 

101 

117 

1,000 
pounds 

2 

7 

8 

23 

21 

131 

1,000 
pounds 
1/401 
2/  460 

679 
701 
817 
715 
740 

1,000 

pounds 

7 

7 

10 
12 
16 
16 
17 
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Chile: 


Imports  of  tobacco  by  country  of  origin 

annual  1950-61 


average   1935-39,    1945-49, 


Unmanufactured  tobacco 

Tobacco  products 

Year 

United 
States 

Cuba 

Other 

Total 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Smoking 
tobacco 

Average: 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

143 

670 

524 
581 
300 
418 
318 
445 
444 
372 
223 
415 
317 
46 

1,000 
pounds 
15 

1 

22 

28 

131 

54 

23 

16 

51 

59 

88 

114 

567 

165 

1,000 

pounds 

172 

817 

737 
752 

649 

694 

567 

580 

670 

690 

620 

892 
1,525 
1,494 

1,000 
pounds 

1/      1 
8 

9 

3 

5 

5 

3 

6 

5 

7 

12 

5 

3/  326 

3/  760 

1,000 
pounds 

1/     5 
13 

21 

8 

20 

14 

6 

20 

14 

3 

1 

3/    2 

3/    1 

3/    1 

1,000 
pounds 

1935-39.  .  . 

1945-49.  .  . 
Annual: 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953. ..... 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961   4/. . . 

14 
146 

191 
143 
218 
222 
226 
119 
175 
259 
309 
363 
641 
1,28  3 

1/     8 
12 

6 

2 

(2/) 

8 

2 

6 

7 

4 

3 

3/      4 

3/      4 

3/      5 

1/     Less    than   5 -year 
4/     Monopoly  plans. 


average.       2/     Less    than    500   pounds.  3/     Estimated. 


Paraguay:     Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,    average   1935-39,    1951-55, 

annual  1957-60 


Country 

Average 
1935-39 

Average 
1951-55 

195  7 

1958 

1959 

I960 

Netherlands.  .  .  . 

1,000 
pounds 
358 
1,288 

(1/) 
452 

1,028 

(1/) 
4,  197 

(1/) 
423 

1,000 
pounds 

1,  161 
960 

1,276 
783 
148 
110 
182 
464 
26 

1,509 

1,000 

pounds 

1,552 

1,861 

223 

126 

1,967 

53 

134 

88 

189 

1,000 
pounds 
761 
2,886 

57 

439 

126 

66 

1,  121 

1,000 

pounds 

1,852 

1,609 

300 

9 

169 

4 

7 

1,244 

1,000 

pounds 

2,004 

4,001 

994 

Switzerland  .... 

United  States.  .  . 
Other    2/ 

886 

86 

163 

167 

1,654 

1,  753 

1,  782 

Total 

7,746 

6,619 

6,  193 

5,456 

5,  194 

13,490 

1/     If  any,    included  in  other.  2/     Mostly  Algeria,    Morocco,    and  Tunisia. 
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Peru:     Imports  of  tobacco,    average   1925-29,    1935-39,    1945-49, 

annual  1950-61 


Year 

Unmanufactured 
tobacco  1/ 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Pipe 
tobacco 

Average: 

1,  000  pounds 
150 

212 
561 

843 
956 
277 
533 
634 
871 
484 
455 
437 
627 
23 
154 

1,000  pounds 
63 
83 
399 

227 

181 

205 

361 

436 

475 

429 

753 

995 
1,089 

788 
1,  192 

1,000  pounds 
7 
9 
3 

3 
1 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 
6 
7 

1 ,000  pounds 

1925-29.  .  .  . 
1935-39.  .  .  . 
1945-49.  .  .  . 

Annual: 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955. 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959. 

1960  2/ 

1961  2/.... 

9 
7 
9 

14 

8 
22 
10 
10 
10 

8 

12 
11 

8 
23 

3 

1/     Includes  some  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk. 
2/     Estimated. 
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Venezuela:    Imports  of  tobacco,    average  1935-39,    annual  1946-61 


■\r 

Unmanufactured 

tobacco 

Products 

Combined 

Year 

U.S. 

Other 

Total 

Cigarettes 

Other 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Average: 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1935-39.. 

4 

1 

5 

133 

7 

145 

Annual: 

1946. 

143 

40 

183 

1,015 

2 

1,200 

1947..... 

190 

32 

222 

1,509 

8 

1,739 

1948..... 

3 

77 

80 

2,  107 

8 

2,195 

1949..... 

195 

82 

277 

2,552 

13 

2,842 

1950.... . 

193 

98. 

291 

3,  216 

19 

3,526 

1951. ... . 

158 

127* 

285 

5,392 

20 

5,697 

1    /Jt<e    o    o    o     o 

542 

279 

821 

4,548 

28 

5,397 

1953. 

533 

340 

873 

4,  570 

26 

5,469 

1954.. .. . 

531 

205 

736 

6,673 

43 

7,452 

-L    /  — t  IJ  q    o    ©    o    • 

7  34 

414 

1,  148 

3,250 

3 

4,401 

1956 

409 

339 

748 

2,949 

120 

3,817 

J-/-Jlo»«o« 

138 

188 

326 

6,004 

170 

6,500 

J-     /  jOj      0      •      o      • 

42 

179 

221 

6,  538 

49 

6,808 

J.    /  Zj    /  o    o    o    •    • 

476 

68 

544 

5,647 

181 

6,  372 

I960. 

2,  303 

404 

2,  707 

323 

216 

3,246 

1961   ]_/.. 

1,444 

1,  151 

2,595 

2 

205 

2,802 

1/     Preliminary. 
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Consumption  Tables 

Argentina:    Estimated  consumption  of  tobacco  products,    average   1925-29i 

1935-39,    1945-49,   annual  1950-61 


Year 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Cut 
tobacco 

Other 

Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Average: 

pieces 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1925-29.  . 

6,392 

14.  7 

3.  3 

10.  1 

.  7 

28.8 

1935-39.  . 

9,062 

21.8 

5.  6 

8.6 

.8 

36.8 

1945-49o  . 

15,240 

38.4 

5.  4 

7.  3 

.6 

51.  7 

Annual: 

X      /  J  W  0      •       O      •       o 

17,520 

43.4 

3.5 

8.  9 

.6 

56.4 

1951 

17, 792 

44.  2 

3.4 

9.  1 

.8 

57.5 

1952 

19, 360 

47.  5 

3.9 

9.7 

.  7 

61.8 

J-      /^   ^0     9      •     O      0 

19,840 

47.8 

3.8 

7.  2 

.  7 

59.5 

J.      /  Zs  ^#      0      0      0      0 

19,498 

47.  3 

3.0 

8.  7 

.  7 

59.  7 

X    y  Z)  Z)  9    •    e    •     o 

20, 942 

50.  0 

2.  6 

6.  4 

.6 

59.6 

1      /3U«      O      O      9      9 

21, 370 

51.  3 

2.5 

6.  2 

.6 

60.6 

X    y  Zj   (  9    o    o    o    • 

21,  945 

52.  7 

2.5 

5.8 

.6 

61.6 

A    /  — ?  O  o    o    o    o     o 

24,458 

58.  7 

2.  3 

5.8 

.5 

67.  3 

X      /  Z)     /  •      O       •       0       9 

23, 378 

56.  1 

2.4 

6.6 

.5 

65.6 

I960. 

21,568 

51.  8 

2.4 

7.0 

.5 

61.  7 

X/OXo      o      •     9      9 

22,500 

54.0 

2.5 

7.0 

.5 

64.0 

Brazil:     Estimated  consumption  of  tobacco  products,    average   1925-29, 

1935-39,    1947-51,   annual  1951-62 


Year 

Cigai 

•ettes 

Cigars 

Cut 
tobacco 

Twist  and 
other 

Total 

Billion 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Average: 

pieces 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1925-29.. 

8.5 

20.4 

2.  3 

5.0 

68.  2 

95.9 

1935-39.. 

13.4 

32.  2 

1.8 

2.  8 

74.2 

111.0 

1947-51. . 

32.  1 

77.  0 

2.4 

3.7 

115.0 

198.  1 

Annual: 

1951 

36.5 

87.6 

2.  3 

3.  5 

118.0 

211.  4 

xyOCtQ  «  Q  «  0 

40.4 

97.0 

2.  3 

3.  4 

110.  3 

213.0 

X     /  Zj   3  Q     9      •     9      • 

41.6 

99.8 

2.  1 

3.  6 

109.0 

214.5 

1954 

■*-      /  -J     ±9      9      9      9      9 

44.2 

106.  1 

2.  1 

3.4 

102.  0 

213.6 

■*■      /  J-Jo     9      9      •      9 

45.6 

109.4 

2.  3 

3.  3 

107.  0 

222.0 

X      /  Zj  \J  9      Q      9      9       9 

45.  2 

108.5 

2.  3 

3.  1 

125.  9 

239.8 

1957 

49.2 

118.  1 

2.  3 

2.  6 

115.  6 

238.  6 

X     /  ^J  O  q     e      9     9      9 

52.  5 

126.0 

2.4 

2.  3 

113.8 

244.  5 

X     /Zj     /  o     9      9     9     9 

56.  3 

135.  1 

2.5 

1.  7 

106.8 

246.  1 

I960. .. . . 

60.  2 

144.5 

2.  6 

2.  5 

105.8 

255.4 

X        y\J      X     Q        Q         0        Q        Q 

70.0 

168.0 

2.  7 

2.3 

104.0 

277.0 

1962    !_/.. 

80.0 

192.4 

2.7 

2.  2 

102.  0 

299.  3 

1_/    Projected. 
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Bolivia:     Estimated  consum 

ption  of  tobacco  products,    average 
annual  1954-61 

1935-39, 

Cigarettes 

Other 

tobacco 

products    1/ 

Total 

Year 

Domestic 

Imported 

Total 

Average: 

1   7JJ"J/»    o    o    o    e    o 

Annual: 
1954 

J.     /  w/    xo    oooooooo 

1955 

-l/mt—Sooooooooo 

1956 

x     /  ^j  \J  e    o    oo    oo    o    o    o 

1957 

J-     /  -/    l    o    o    ©     ©     OOOOO 
-Ly^Oo«ooooooo 
-L/Dyoooo     OOOOO 
X    /  L)  VJ  0    o    o    o    o    oo    o    o 
J.      J  \J    J.  o     o     •     o     oo     •     oo 

1,000 

pounds 

1,  188 

980 

1,041 

902 

564 

658 

1,  165 

1,  300 

1,270 

1,000 
pounds 
12 

9 
14 
34 
40 
31 
39 
40 
60 

1,000 

pounds 

1,200 

989 

1,055 

936 

604 

689 

1,204 

1,  340 

1,330 

1,000 

pounds 

1,500 

1,879 
1,788 
1,395 
1,  125 
1,080 
1,002 
952 
980 

1,000 

pounds 

2,  700 

1 

2,868 
2,843 
2,  331 
1,729 
1,769 
2,206 
2,292 
2,  310 

1/     Mostly  smoking  tobacco. 


Colombia:     Estimated  consumption  of  tobacco  products,    average   1935-39, 

annual  1944-61 


Year 


Average: 

1935-39. 
Annual: 


±     J     L    J.  ©     o     o     o     o    e     o 

1945 

1946. ...... 

1947 

X     /TrO  ©     oooooo 

1949 

1950 

1951....... 

1952 

1     /  J  Je    «     e     o     o     o     • 

X     /.Dtt©     o     e     o     o     o     o 

±     /  ZJ  \D  o     o     o     o     0     oo 

X     /  lJ  \J  q    o    o    e    o    ©    o 

X    /\J    leeooooo 

1958.. 

1959 

I960.. 

1961    2/ 

Cigarettes 


Domestic 


Million  pieces 
3,922 

5,616 

5,695 

5,990 

6,795 

6,007 

8,428 

9,913 

11,650 

11,294 

11,610 

12,600 

11,486 

12,403 

12,699 

13,600 

14,896 

15,030 

15, 300 


Sales  1/ 


1,000  pounds 
9,321 

13,427 
13, 970 
15,021 
16,903 
14, 964 
19,495 
23, 324 
27, 165 
26,462 
27,361 
29,983 
26,827 
29,074 
31,521 
33,566 
34,017 
36,565 
37, 100 


Cigars 


1,000  pounds 
6,520 

7,807 

7,911 

9,955 

10,206 

10,206 

9,883 

10, 964 

11,090 

10,770 

9,818 

9,096 

10,207 

10,355 

11,077 

9,443 

9,562 

10,  129 

]0,050 


Total 


1,000  pounds 
15,841 

21,  234 
21,881 
24, 976 
27, 109 
25, 170 
29, 378 
34,288 
38,255 
37,232 
37, 179 
39,079 
37,034 
39,429 
42,598 
43,009 
43,579 
46,694 
47,  150 


\J     Includes  imported  cigarettes. 
2/     Preliminary. 
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British  Guiana:    Estimated  consumption  of  tobacco  products, 
average   1947-51,  annual  1955-61 


Year 

Cigarettes 

Other 

Total 

Average: 

1947-51. 

Annual: 

1955 

1,000 

pounds 

550 

640 
680 
700 
760 
725 
735 
750 

1,000 

pounds 

45 

60 
65 
70 
70 
75 
75 
70 

1,000 

pounds 

595 

700 

1956. ... o 

745 

1957. 

770 

1958 

830 

1959. 

800 

I960 

810 

1961. 

820 

Chile:     Estimated  consumption  of  tobacco  products,    average  1935-39, 

annual  1951-61 


Year 


e     o     D     B     o 


a    o    o    •    •    o    o 


Average: 
1935-39. 

Annual: 
1951.. 
1952. 

1    /3  Jo    O    o    o 

1954 
1955 
1956 

j.  /  *j  \j  q    e    •  o  •  o  o  o 

J-  7  ~J    (ooooooo* 

1958, 
195  9. 
I960. 
1961. 


e  B  o  o 


'  o  o  o  o  o    a 


'00   00   0*0   0 


'eooooeoo 


Cigarettes 


Million 

pieces 

3,960 


4,764 

5,  187 
5,389 
5,472 
5,620 
5,604 
4,795 
5,250 
5,571 

6,  300 
6,750 


1,000 

pounds 

9,504 


10,957 
11, 930 
12,395 
12,586 
12,696 
12,899 
11,029 
12,075 
12,813 
15, 120 
17,637 


Smoking 
tobacco 


1,000 
pounds 
380 


419 
890 
316 
269 
210 
204 
235 
358 
331 
325 
320 


Cigars 


1,000 

pounds 

16 


14 

25 

18 

10 

24 

11 

10 

9 

7 

7 

8 


Total 


1,000 
pounds 
9,900 


11, 390 
12,845 
12,729 
12,865 
12, 930 
13, 114 
11,274 
12,442 
13, 151 
15,452 
17,965 
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Peru:     Consumption  of  tobacco  products,    average   1935-39,    1945-49, 

annual  1950-60 


Year 


Cigarettes 


Cigars 


Smoking 
tobacco 


Total 


Average: 

1935-39.. 

1945-49.. 
Annual: 

1950. 

1951. 

1952. 

195  3. 


1954.. 
1955.. 
1956.. 
1957.. 
1958.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 


Million 
pieces 
8T7~ 
1,752 

2,  141 
2,067 
2,  197 
2,  314 
2,472 
2,505 
2,533 
2,510 
2,645 
2,621 
2,780 


1,000 

pounds 

1,879 

4,030 

4,924 
4,752 
5,053 
5,322 
5,686 
5,762 
5,826 
5,773 
6,084 
6,028 
6,394 


1,000 

pounds 

33 

24 

25 
25 
26 
22 
20 
21 
18 
16 
16 
14 
15 


1,000 
pounds 
874 
1,248 

2,308 
1,859 
1,543 
2,048 
1,283 
1,520 

1,291 
1,450 
1,590 
1,670 
1,750 


1,000 

pounds 

2,786 

5,  302 

7,257 
6,636 
6,622 
7,392 
6,989 
7,303 
7,  135 

7,239 
7,690 

7,  712 

8,  159 


Surinam:    Estimated  consumption  of  tobacco  products,    average   1935-39, 

annual  1950-61 


Year 

Cigarettes 

Cigars    1/ 

Other 

Total 

Domestic 

Imported 

Total 

Million 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Average: 

pieces 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1935-39. 

9.0 

2/    22 

44 

16 

136 

196 

Annual: 

1950 

46.  0 

79 

189 

18 

231 

438 

1      /J    J-9     O      •      S 

51.0 

57 

179 

21 

257 

457 

J-   7*^"«    O     O    O 

60.8 

56 

202 

15 

261 

478 

■1-  7^  Jo    •     o    e 

62.  6 

44 

194 

21 

265 

480 

X    /  -D  ^to     o     a     o 

67.  2 

57 

218 

21 

280 

519 

X     /  Z. )  -?  o     •     o    • 

69.  3 

60 

226 

19 

262 

507 

1956 

70.  3 

68 

237 

21 

278 

536 

1957.. .. 

68.4 

60 

234 

23 

287 

544 

1958. . .. 

55.  3 

77 

210 

27 

326 

563 

1959.... 

55.  3 

104 

237 

27 

333 

597 

1960 

66.  8 

90 

250 

34 

351 

635 

1961..  .  . 

68.0 

110 

273 

38 

360 

671 

1/    Includes 

imports. 

2/     Less  tha 

.n  5  -year  a^ 

/■erage. 
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South  America:    Per  capita  consumption  of  tobacco,    annual   1950, 

and  1958-60    1/ 


Country 

1950 

1958 

Cigarettes 

Other 

Total 

Cigarettes 

Other 

Total 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

2,  70 

.  81 

3.  51 

2.  92 

.  43 

3.  35 

Brazil ........  . 

1.  58 

2.  32 

3.  90 

2.  01 

1.  89 

3.  90 

.40 

.  60 

1.  00 

.  24 

.  32 

.56 

British  Guiana.  . 

1.  00 

.  15 

1.  15 

1.  46 

.  13 

1.59 

Colombia 

2.  06 

.  99 

3.  05 

2.  49 

.  73 

3.  22 

Chile 

1.  90 

.  81 

.  07 
.  19 

2.  59 
1.  00 

1.65 
.  61 

.05 
.  15 

1.  70 

.76 

French  Guiana.  . 

1.  35 

.  85 

2.  20 

1.48 

.86 

2.  34 

Paraguay. 

.85 

.  31 

1.  16 

.69 

.  31 

1.00 

.  58 

.  10 

.  68 

.  60 

.  15 

.  75 

1.  00 

1.  26 

2.  26 

.83 

1.  46 

2.29 

Uruguay  ....... 

1.  54 

1.  96 

3.  50 

1.  71 

1.  70 

3.41 

Venezuela 

1.  58 

.  30 

1.  88 

2.  43 

.  27 

2.  70 

Country 

195  9 

I960 

Cigarettes 

Other 

Total 

Cigarettes 

Other 

Total 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Argentina  ...... 

2.  72 

.  47 

3.  19 

2.  47 

.47 

2.  94 

2.  10 

.  35 

1.  73 
.29 

3.  83 

.64 

2.  20 

.  37 

1.  69 
.29 

3.89 

.  66 

British  Guiana.  . 

1.  32 

.  14 

1.  46 

1.  29 

.  14 

1.  43 

2,  46 

.  72 

3.  18 

2.  60 

.  74 

3.  34 

Chile 

1.  72 
.64 

.04 
.  14 

1Q  76 
.78 

1.  99 
.63 

.  04 
.  19 

2.03 

Ecuador  

.82 

French  Guiana.  . 

2B  00 

.90 

2.90 

2.  03 

.  94 

2.97 

Paraguay.  ...... 

.  71 

.29 

1.  00 

.83 

.  22 

1.05 

Peru 

.  57 
.96 

.  16 
1.44 

.  73 
2.40 

.59 
1.  00 

.  16 
1.  54 

.  75 

2.54 

Uruguay 

1.  80 

1.69 

3.49 

2.  06 

1.45 

3.51 

Venezuela 

2.46 

.  32 

2.  78 

2.  60 

.  33 

2.  93 

1/     Based  on  total  population. 
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